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Nothing can ever disturb the demand for this car. 
Not for a month, not for a week, not for a single day. 
Having only one car to build, Dodge Brothers have been able to build it better and better. 


But in the sense of radical changes, it is the same car today it was when they 
designed it. 


| And still the demand goes on growing greater and greater. | 
| No outside conditions, no conditions inside the industry, seem to slow it up a particle. 













































The people want the car more intensely at this moment than they ever wanted it before. 
This in the face of the fact that production is at the highest peak it has ever reached. 
And in the face of the further fact that the sales—in a year and a half—have been more 
than sixty-three million dollars. 
You can find out why this is so from what people are saying about the car all around 
1] you. 
| For months and months they talked particularly of its performance. 
| Now, you will hear even greater emphasis laid on its economy. 
|| You will hear that with thousands of cars in use, Dodge Brothers dealers have prac- 
tically no use for repair parts. 
That ane is true. Accidents are the chief source of demand for Dodge Brothers repair | 
arts. 1 if 
You will hear that the cost of maintenance is practically nil. | |i 
This, too, is true in thousands of cases. | | 
You will hear that the car consumes an unusually small amount of gasoline and oil. | it | 
This is literally true—of every Dodge Brothers car, under all conditions. 
You will hear that it is very difficult to find Dodge Brothers cars for sale at second- 
hand anywhere. 
You will also hear that the second-hand price is only a little lower than the first price. | 
Both of these things are true—not in one city, nor one state, but all over the Union. 
You do not hear people talking about the price of the car. | 
But you do hear them talking everywhere about the kind of car it is. | |iea 
In short, wherever you find a Dodge Brothers car, you will find it surrounded by friends. | |] 
You will find it running from morning to night, in an atmosphere of good will. 
No ill will anywhere, good will everywhere—good will that grows out of its good work. | | 
|| No one knows the value of this good will any better than Dodge Brothers know it. 
| No one counts more on it, nor works harder to deserve it. 


| | This is your guarantee when you buy one of Dodge Brothers cars—the great good | | 
will that all the owners feel toward it and the high value which Dodge Brothers | 
| 











place on that good will. 
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THE LEAP OF THE GAME FISH 


IT FURNISHES TO THE ANGLER A REAL THRILL, WHETHER 
THE FLASH IN THE ‘AIR MEANS ESCAPE OR CAPTURE 


OST anglers will grade their conception of 
M real sport by the practice of the fish leap- 

ing, and with reason, too, for here it 
makes its supreme effort to escape from the barb, 
not so much of the pain, but of the restraint of 
its freedom. The hook always pierces the 
muscular skin of either upper or lower jaw 
when the artificial fly is used—and sometimes 
when live bait is used, though in the case of 
bass and pike being encouraged to gorge live 
bait, such as frogs and minnows, the hook often 
pierces a tender part, and, of course, they at 
once try to eject it. As they cannot do so owing 
to the resistance of the line and water, they then 
try to leap over it, and by doing so, often succeed 
in ridding themselves of the offending hook— 
especially if the line be too slack or too taut. 

American waters provide many more leaping 
game fishes than Great Britain, or any other 
well known angling locality of the globe. Our 
marine game fishes are equally wonderful in 
leaping qualities. Of the marine game fishes 
that leap above the surface on a restraining 
line, are the tarpon, tuna, ladyfish, Spanish 
mackerel, blue fish, southern king fish and the 
needlefish of Key West, which is the most skilful 
acrobat of them all, either in fresh or salt water, 
often making double somersaults while in the air. 

Of the fresh water game fishes there are the 
Atlantic salmon, ouananiche, brown trout, rain- 
bow trout, brook trout, black spotted trout of 
western waters, the muscalonge, bass, grayling, 
and in some places the eastern pickerel. 

In the treatment of this subject, one can only 
describe personal observations of the many 
varied ways in which fish leap and to take a 
general view of it. Other anglers of wide ex- 
perience will doubtless have somewhat different 
experience than what I describe—which is also 
true of my own, and I shall give some curious 
instances due to unusual or extraordinary con- 
ditions. 

I have found in all species of game fish it is 
almost universal that the youthful, vigorous age 
more often produces active leaping on the re- 
straining line than do the ponderous mature 
fish, which invariably sulk, tug or gigger at the 
bottom. This is especially true of very heavy 
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(Illustrations are from oil paintings by the authdr) 





The Rainbow Trout Is the Acrobat of the Whole 
Family 





trout and salmon. It is also true that the leaps 
are more likely and more frequent when fish are 
captured ‘on the fly than on bait. 

Moreover, the chances are infinitely greater of 
a savage and prolonged resistance if the fish 
inhabits a rushing river than a placid lake, for 
the reason that in the capture of their prey, fish 
habitually move more rapid by constant battling 
with the flood. This fact is evidenced by the 
fiercer gameness of the land-locked salmon in 
the whirling flood of the Saguenay compared 
with the same species caught in Maine lakes. 

It is strange that readers of sporting maga- 
zines have not long ago become weary of those 
oft repeated minute details of how the big one 
fought, when all know (who have caught them) 
the big ones are generally little more gamy than 
a dead log—that the trout of fourteen or six- 
teen inches show much greater resisting power 
and savage effort than those fish of twenty 
inches and upwards. 

A number of game fish leap in play, or after 
their food. Salmon are constantly seen making 
a bow-like curve in the air two feet from the 
water and then slip back with barely a splash. 
In a like manner do brook trout, and bass, some- 
times only half out of the water for an insect, 
then, again, seemingly in pure wantonness or 
joyousness. Bass break water oftener than do 
trout; especially on quiet evenings we may see 
bass (where they are plentiful) time and again 
rising clear from the water’s surface, both in 
play and feeding on insects. But the superb 
gameness of the bass is most evident when, on 
feeling the restraint of the line, it starts off 
on a fiercely mad rampage and such rapid move- 
ments as to bewilder any but the calm, cool 
expert. 

In my favorite trout stream, bass are abundant 
in the deep smooth, though rapid pools, and I 
frequently cast a large green or brown drake, 
fishing it dry at the surface, to lose it invariably 
on trout gut-casting leaders when a bass rises to 
it, though a trout of larger size is invariably 
landed safe in the net. This, to my mind, is 
conclusive evidence that bass are stronger, more 
ingenious in resistance than trout, native or 
brown. It has also been my experience that 
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The Chatauqua Muscalonge Leaps With a Sort 
of Bull-Like Ferocity. 


bass leap more often than do trout, both on 


fly or bait. Yet I confess to a preference for 
me and capturing a trout. 

Of the three most popular trouts, the rainbow 
up to fifteen inches has proved to be far ahead 
in active resistance to either the brown or native 
speckled trout. So rapid are the rainbows, I 
have almost fancied a quick succession of three 
leaps in a second of time. There is also a bold- 
ness in the strike that one needs only to keep the. 
rod tip upright to have the fish safe—no wrist 
jerk is required on a rainbow—its dash at the 
fly is a positive shock. 

This sudden shock is apparent, though in a 
lesser degree, with the brown trout, which I con- 


sider more active, gamy, and certainly prolongs © 


the fight more than does the native trout, size 
for size. The brown is a more dashing antag- 
onist, and up to a certain age fights well to a 
finish. It invariably leaps, sometimes five or 
six times in quick succession. The worst quality 
of the brown trout is its erratic nature. It is 
not always responsive to your fly, but, if you 
are lucky, and come across one of fair size when 
on the feed, you are almost sure to capture it, 
either with fly or a floating “nature” artificial 
minnow. 

Of course, all trouts, and bass too, lie at or 
near the bottom, even when feeding; the rise 
and return are equally swift. They never stay 
near the surface, when on, or off feeding. 

The leaping traits of the speckled or brook 
trout are extremely varied. It all depends upon 
the size of the fish, the condition of the water, 
and the lure you offer to entice them. It is rare, 
indeed, for brook trout to leap when caught on 
worm or minnow, as compared to being caught 
on the fly. Yet one would imagine that the 
fish, after being impaled in the gullet instead of 
the lips, as with flies, the greater pain would 
induce more activity both under and above water. 
My own experience is exactly the reverse. 

On one occasion my fly happened to hook a 
large native trout through the tongue. Either 
from fright or extreme pain its actions were 
extraordinary from the moment after being 
hooked till I released it. The case was excep- 
tional, because my experience of brook trout is 
that they rarely do make a leap above the sur- 
face after taking the fly, but dash hither and yon, 
always under and low down, in short turns and 
quick darts. 

This spring, on private water on Long Island, 
I had a most unusual display of speckled trout 
leaping after capture on the fly. Out of twenty 
fish caught, averaging a pound in weight, twelve 
of them leaped above the surface, one or more 
times. They were all captured on one fly, a 
small black April nature fly I call needle-tail. 
My companion fished with worms and had no 
leaps with the fish he captured. 

My experience with muscalonge, 
pickerel is a wide one in many waters. 


pike and 
I never 
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had the St. Lawrence muscalonge to leap above 
the surface, yet the Chatauqua muscalonge al- 
ways leaps many times in a sort of bull-like 
ferocity and fierce anger at the restraint of the 
line. When it leaps it is like slipping out and 
sliding along—similar to an arrow which has 
touched the water and glides along the surface. 

The long, heavy body of the muscalonge pre- 
vents making a graceful curve like that of the 
salmon, whose leap is sidewise, instead of the 
upward movement of the muscalonge. 

When fishing last year in the city water reser- 
voir, situated on the south shore of Long Island 
at Rockville Center, I was agreeably surprised 
to capture several large pickerel that leaped 
above the surface many times on being hooked 
with live minnows as bait, fished at the bottom 
with a sinker. It is the only place I ever re- 
member of the eastern banded pickerel leaping 
above the surface. : 

In nearly all cases it is the fish which take 
their food at the surface that make leaps from 
the water after being hooked, and all species 





The Grayling—tTheir Silvery Bodies Flash in 
the Sunshine Like Iridescent Shells. 


have a strikingly different way in which they 
do it. The bass (small mouth) and ouananiche 
of Lake St. John, Canada, are very similar in 
the way of resisting capture. They both shoot 
straight out and, for a moment, their whole 
bodies quiver—then turning, dive back and dis- 
appear beneath the surface. By doing this they 
very often succeed in ridding themselves of the 
hook, especially so if the water is running swift. 

In such water it is next to impossible to land 
a fish that makes a run towards the angler and 
then breaks to the surface, close in. On the 
other hand, if it runs away to break, the line 
will have sufficient tension to keep the fish se- 
curely hooked. There is no doubt in my mind, 
that when the line is slack, they can gouge out 
the hook with their hard, stiff tongues. 

If he be a fair sportsman every angler looks 
on with admiration at the ingenious resistance, 


the brave effort, most game fish make to _ 
away, and he should at all times with forceful 
calmness give them every .chance to use their 
skill in getting off to fight another day, for we 
all know. that most fish-are very likely to be 
taken again in the same spot. 

My experience with the grayling has been con- 
fined to British rivers, the Dove and Derwent. 
It is a fish that should be more widely known 
in America. It has for centuries l:ved in amiable 
relations with trout in English and European 
rivers, and no doubt could do so in America if 
planted and allowed to get a fair start. The 
rivers Neversink, Esopus and Beaverskill in 
New York State are ideal grayling streams. 

They are an excellent table fish and though 
they never attain any great size (three pounds) 
they are as game as any fish that swims, taki 
the fly and bait with equal vim. They lie in 
shoals at the bottom of deep water to dart up- 
wards at the fly like an arrow; if they miss it, 
they go down just as rapidly; if they succeed in 
taking the fly then begins a fight under and above 
the surface equally aggressive. Time after time 
their silvery, slim bodies flash above in the sun- 
— like iridescent shells waved in the sun- 
light. 

So very different is the bold, stockily built 
black bass, ugly in shape and color by com- 
parison, yet a born scrapper from only four 
inches long. To use a phrase of its champion, 
“he has come to his own,” for bass is now the 
most popular game fish all over our continent, 
north, south, east and west. 

But the “simon pure” method—that is casting 
the fly to capture it—has yet to gain a much 
larger number of adherents. I think this will 
be attained when proper flies are made more 
suitable to the fish—that is, nature flies, copied 
exactly from the insects most abundant where 
bass lie, and what they are familiar with. The 
monster commercial fancy flies are a grotesque 
farce, driving the angler’s art to a greater ab- 
surdity than plug line fishing, though not so 
brutal, because flies have but one hook, whereas 
plugs have as a rule. fifteen barbs. 

The bass is not so ugly when observed sailing 
along in the water, and though very different 
in their mode of leaping, most all the game fish 
are in appearance trim and shapely—built, as it 
were, for swift movement through the water. 
They are equally capable of fighting and resist- 
ing capture, not only by quickness and cunning, 
but by strength and energy. Not the least of 
these fine qualities is their habit of leaping from 
the water on a slack line. 

The great army of true sportsmen—in which 
I humbly trust to be classed—should endeavor to 
discourage this everlasting desire to capture the 
biggest-big fish, and the customary tall talk about 
it. Big-fish prize competitions, indeed all such 
affairs, are neither a test of skill in the art of 
angling, nor are they edifying to our higher 
ideals. We should rather aim to make our be- 
loved recreation, first a study; then it will be a 
pure joy, so that we can truly say, “we fished 
for pleasure and we caught it.” 





The Graceful Curve of the Salmon Is a Picture 
Artists Love to Paint. 
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BAIT ANGLING FOR BLACK BASS 


THIS ARTICLE TELLS YOU HOW TO EQUIP YOURSELF 
IN GOING AFTER THE GAMEST FISH THAT SWIMS 


HE Fourth of July is the generally accepted 
time among black bass fishermen as the 
date on which to start night fishing, or 

casting. Earlier than that, as a rule, the waters 
have not warmed up enough to bring the bass in 
to the shores in their nightly pilgrimages for 
frogs and crawfish. The frogs have just about 
gotten settled on the edges of the deeper water 
and at the mauths of brooks, etc., previous to 
this time having been far up the brooks in the 
shallow and stagnant Water. Craw- 
fish have just become brave enough 
to venture forth from their homes 
under rocks and sunken logs in 
search of food in the dark hours. 
About this time it is very likely that 
some night when there is a gentle 
southwest wind blowing the bass will 
come in with a rush, and he who hap- 
pens to be on the spot on this night 
is pretty sure of a number of hours 
of wild sport, while previous to this 
time one might fish the whole night 
through and get not even one strike. - 
Of course, on occasions, from the 
first of the season a “stray” or two 
may be run across, hardly enough, 
however, to cause one to lose hours 
of sleep and spend it in hard work 
in the darkness on the lake. Later 
though, one does not think of the 
work when the chances of success 
are great, and even though the trip 
be barren of results one feels that 
they have had their chance and does 
not regret the time expended. Bait 
casting has become such a popular 
sport during the last few years that 
perhaps it is superfluous to speak of 
the outfit needed for night fishing. 
During July there is really no ques- 
tion that frogs are better than artifi- 
cial baits at night on nearly all oc- 
casions, but at the same time they are 
hard to secure and plugs make a 
good substitute. The most universal- 
ly used method of hooking a frog is 
through both lips with a single hook, 
but unless the fisherman understands 
the game thoroughly it will prove to 
be almost impossible to hook the fish 
with this style of tackle. Bass do 
not take a frog by the head at the 
first attempt, many fishermen going 
30 far as to say that they do not eat 
the frog at all, but just strike at it 
in the desire to kill. This, however, 
is a fallacy if we can take the fact 
of frogs being found in bass’s stom- 
achs to the contrary. The fact re- 
mains, though, that the frog is al- 
ways taken in the middle, or else the 
bass follows it up and takes one or both legs in 
its mouth first. 

This simply means that if the fisherman strikes 

when the fish is first felt it is almost certain that 
the bait will be pulled from the fish’s mouth. 
_ In the use of frogs during the day the method 
is to count ten seconds from the time the fish 
takes hold until the time the fisherman strikes, 
and this same rule works out fairly well at night; 
but the best way is to let the fish have the bait 
at first with a slack line, at the end of ten sec- 
onds lift the rod slightly and “feel” if the bait 
is held securely. If so drop the tip of the rod 
about six inches and strike hard. The cartilage 
about the mouth of a small mouth bass is tough 
pr it requires a good blow to set the hook prop- 
rly. . 

There is a style of arranging the rig, however, 
that will prove to be much more certain than the 
single hook. 

Take two heavily snelled hooks, cut off the 
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snell of one so that there are not more than five 
inches remaining, bind the end of this snell to the 
shank of the other hook so that it will form a 
set of trailing hooks about four inches apart, with 
the rear hook facing down. 

Thesé*may be bound with silk thread and var- 
nished or cemented with an elastic cement, which 
will render them perfectly secure and waterproof. 

Place the upper hook through both lips of the 
frog, so that the frog will not fill with water, and 





From An Oil Painting by Louis Rhead. 
The Superb Gameness of the Black Bass Makes Him the Favorite of the 


Whole Angling Fraternity. 


the lower hook through one of the legs as near 
to the foot as possible, with the hook, as before 
mentioned, facing down. 

When the fish takes hold strike quickly and 
the rear hook will almost invariably take effect; 
if the leg itself is not taken the hook will usually 
land in the outside of the jaw. 

-To be entirely human it is always well to kill 
the frog before impaling it upon the hooks. 

As the frog at night is a favorite small mouth 
bass food it would be just as well to try out the 
small mouth bass waters first, should the body 
of water fished contain both the large and small 
mouth species. 

The haunts of the small mouth are in the 
deeper, cooler waters off the rocky shores, and 
with the aid of a few split shot on the line the 
bait can be gotten well down into these depths. 

If, when the first fish is taken, it is found that 
it was caught on or near the surface it is just as 
well to discard the sinkers and use the frog. 


If no fish result from a thorough fishing of the 
deep waters the large mouth ground should be 
visited, muddy bottoms and among the lily pads 
and pickerel weeds, where it sometimes happens 
that all the small mouth bass have congregated 
in the search for some particular kind of food— 
very likely frogs. 

In using plugs, or wooden baits, at night it is 
generally best.to use the surface variety, although 
there are times when only the under 
water will be successful. In their 
use the fish must be “searched out; 
that is, their places of feeding on that 
paricular night, or rather the places 
where the style of bait used will ap- 
peal to them, must be found. If the 
whole night be before one it might 
be well to start on one shore and 
fish the whole length of it, taking in 
all the kinds and conditions of bot- 
tom and shore line in the process; or 
if time be limited try various places 
thought to be good. For instance, 
first try a rocky point, then a muddy 
cove, a level stretch of grassy shore, 
etc., casting fifteen or twenty times 
in each. When the fish are discov- 
ered stick to that particular spot until 
assured that there are no more left 
there, after which try some other 
spot that was formerly successful. 
Should a frog be heard croaking on 
the water’s edge row over to that 
place and cast four or five times di- 
rectly at the frog. Very often a bass 
is lying in shallow water waiting for 
him to start to swim. In that case 
the bass is sure to mistake the bait 
for the frog and start to demolish it. 
On moonlight nights always try to 
cast towards the moon, if it be low 
in the sky. Otherwise a shadow will 
prevent the fish from rising. As an 
example, when the moon is rising 
cast along an east shore; when set- 
ting, along a west shore. After the 
moon is high it makes very little dif- 
ference which way the casting is 
done. If no fish are biting while the 
moon is up it is very likely that they 
will start as soon as it sets, and vice 
versa. As a rule if they are taking 
hold before the moon rises they will 
stop as soon as it shows above the 
horizon. Just why this is so no one 
can tell. Bass have their hard and 
fast rules, most of which are utterly 
incomprehensible to humans. This 
strange method of feeding works out 
much the same way with the wind. If 
the wind be from the east and no fish 
are feeding it is very likely that should it swing 
to the west they will start immediately, not one 
or two at a time, but all of them as a body, al- 
though the two varieties of bass, large and small 
mouth, very often feed under opposite conditions. 
For this reason it is best to fish different shores; 
deep water and rocks for small mouth, and 
muddy coves for large mouth, : 

A favorite trick of the large mouth bass is to 
hang around the edge of pickerel weeds waiting 
for a frog or a minnow to make a movement, so 
these weeds should be fished thoroughly, which 
will prove to be a rather hard task on a dark 
night unless gone about in the right way. : 

The edge of the weeds must be “felt” out with 
the bait and once located try to make the bait 
travel along the edge, rather than away from 
them. In this way the whole ground is covered 
instead of a patch here and there. 

It is a good idea also when casting along an 

(Continued on page 1070.) 
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Whether on the Roof of the Continent or Elsewhere, the Spot Where the Big One Was Taken Is Ever Remembered. 


THE BIG TROUT OF COLORADO 


FAMOUS STREAMS THAT YEARLY DRAW 
THE EXPERTS FROM FAR AND NEAR 


By Arthur Chapman. 


HERE’S a certain New York stock broker, 

who buys a ticket to Denver every year 

along about the end of June or the first of 
July, on the strength of a telegram he gets from 
a friend out west. The telegram consists of just 
two words, and they’re these: 

“She’s fine.” 

The “she” is the Gunnison River, probably 
the most famed of all Colorado’s trout streams. 

For the rest of the summer, this particular 
New Yorker may be found any day hip-deep 
in the Gunnison. And he'll have for company 
there, cattle kings from Texas, range kings trom 
Oklahoma, and mining kings from Colorado, and 
other monarchs of trade or finance. For how- 
ever divergent their interests back home, they 
all agree on one thing: all love to angle for the 
big ones that fill the streams up there on the 
roof of the continent. 

Those who angle there claim that fishermen 
can be found on the Gunnison from more widely 
scattered localities than on any other trout stream 
in the world. 

And the number of different places from which 
they hail took a big jump, and the distances from 
which they come lengthened out considerably, 
when the Rainbow Trail, already a famous auto- 
mobile route, was completed a few years ago. 
The trail extends across Colorado east and west, 
and rainbow and other trout actually may be 
caught from its roadbed for hundreds of miles. 


It is not unusual for a skilled fisherman, his 
automobile halted to pitch camp, to wade into 
the Gunnison and catch enough trout for sup- 
per before the frying pan is well unpacked. 

The big trout are imprisoned by natural bar- 
riers within forty or fifty miles of good fishing 
water. They never wander out of the Gunnison, 
but spend all their days between its banks, where 
they grow constantly bigger until they fall victim 
to the angler’s lure, save for the few who may 
be said to die from over eating and drinking. 

One reason for the great size of these trout— 
ten-pounders are frequently caught in the Gun- 
nison—is said to be the prevalence of helgramites 
in the stream. These insects form one of the 
chief articles of trout diet and, incidentally, they 
are an ideal lure for the angler who is not “too 
proud to fight” with anything except the arti- 
ficial fly. 

There are other Colorado streams that crowd 
the Gunnison hard for fishing honors. Some of 
the crack fishermen of the state insist that the 
Rio Grande near its headwaters, in the vicinity 
of Creede and Wagon Wheel Gap, yields as many 
trout as the Gunnison, and that Rio Grande 
creels will weigh up with Gunnison creels, pound 
for pound. 

Others prefer the White River, in the north- 
western part of the state. Still others claim 
that there is no fishing that quite equals that on 
the headwaters of the Laramie, in North Park. 


The South Platte and its branches have furnished 
good trout fishing at Denver’s door for many 
years, though the really big fish have not flour- 
ished in these “urban” waters. 

As a matter of fact, Colorado is a veritable 
network of trout streams. From timber-line on 
the Continental Divide, trout waters flow down 
in both directions, and one can travel the length 
of the newly created Rocky Mountain Park 
(which fits over the backbone of the continent 
like a saddle), crossing a trout stream every few 
miles. 

The fishing resources of this new National 
playground alone, which is only seventy-five 
miles from Denver, probably never will be ex- 
hausted. But in order to make doubly sure that 
the trout especially shall be preserved, the citi- 
zens of Estes Park, a famous resort region ad- 
joining the Rocky Mountain National Park and 
crossed by the same fishing streams, have built 
a model fish hatchery to protect them. 

In addition to this and several other private 
fish hatcheries in the state, there is a fish hatch- 
ery at Leadville conducted by the Government. 
There are also six state hatcheries, which con- 
tribute materially to the millions of trout fry 
placed in the streams of the state every year. 
In the planting, rainbow and natives have been 
about equally divided, and many eastern brook 
trout are now being introduced. 

Scenery and trout, it may be said, compete to 
lure the greater number of people to Colorado 
every year. The Colorado fish commissioner 
says it is the trout. Perhaps it is a combina- 
tion of both. 

At any rate, a modest army of anglers patrols 
the banks of Colorado’s fishing streams from the 
day the ban is lifted in the spring. And, from 
the grizzled veteran to the youthful beginner, 
they’re there because the trout are there. 
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TAKING THE RECORD TARPON 






TO A LADY ANGLER FELL THE HONOR OF 
HOOKING AND LANDING THIS FLORIDA GIANT 


By E. L. 


already somewhat of a familiar name to 

readers of this journal.: His exploits in 
the piscatorial line have not been accomplished 
in a corner, and the numerous trophies that adorn 
his private sanctum did not come there by chance. 
But Mrs. Ashby Jones heretofore has not been 
so well known. She has been her husband’s 
chum and companion in his various excursions, 
but shone as a lesser light—a reflection of his 
prowess, and a most loyal and efficient coadjutor 
in all his plans. 

But now all this is changed: While Mr. Jones 
still remains the indomitable fisherman of yore, 
and while Mrs. Jones is still his faith- 
ful comrade, yet by a peculiar flip of 
fickle fortune, it is now Mr. Jones’ turn 
to shine with a reflected light, and to 
receive congratulations for the exploits 
of his partner, for—on April 24, 1916— 
a date that will long be memorable in 
tarpon lore—Mrs. Jones landed a fish 
that cast all previous records in the 
shade and caused the big ones of pre- 
vious seasons to show like minnows, in 
comparison. 


April 24, 1916, the day after Easter, 
our fishers decide to conduct a “drive” 
against the entrenched tarpon on the 
upper Caloosahatchee. The morning 
was superb, a fitting setting for the 
tropical landscape, and as the little 
launches threw the spray from their 
prows one could almost imagine the 
drops pearls and diamonds, so much of 
a semblance was there. 


About 7.30 A. M., the party started 
from Ft. Myers, and little did either Mr. 
Jones or his wife dream that history 
was following close in their wake. For 
an hour or more up the big river they 
sped; the smaller fish played about in 
the clear water; an occasional splash 
heralded and accompanied the appear- 
ance of a fish as he rose clear from the 
water, described a semi-circle in the air, 
and disappeared again. The alligator 
was not altogether wanting to- complete 
the tropical setting, and as the palm cov- 
ered banks sped by, the fisher folk were 
themselves almost carried away by the 
spell of the time and place. 


For many miles they proceeded, with 
nothing to break the spell. Apparently 
the tarpon were not yet come out from 
their winter siesta. The party had cov- 
ered some twenty-five miles, and reached 
the vicinity of Upcohall, before there 
was any change; then suddenly Mr. 
Jones sat up: “Did you see it?” he 
shouted. His question was superfluous 
—they had all seen “IT.” 


Then “it” came again, and another, 
and another—there seemed suddenly to 
have materialized a whole school of tar- 
pon. The tackle was hurriedly re-examined and 
everything carefully scrutinized to see that it was 
in proper form;,then away again, this time for 
tarpon. The “spell” was broken. 

Trolling here and there, up and down, back and 
forth, went the two boats. The fish seemed 
wary; they were not afraid of being seen, that 
was evident. But when it came to “striking” they 
didn’t seem in the mood for it just then. Noon 
came; a short rest for lunch; but Mr. Jones isn’t 
much for lunch when the big fish are about, and 
soon all were at it again—but the fish didn’t seem 
to care for closer acquaintance. 

And then it happened: all at once, without any 
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preliminaries or warning. The big fish was 
hooked, and it was on Mrs. Jones’ line. 

Mr. Jones came near, just out of curiosity, to 
see what was doing. “Don’t you want me to take 
him?” he asked. But she didn’t want—she was 
going to “land this fish all by herselfi—without 
any help”’—or lose him—and off they went again. 
It wasn’t long before Mrs. Jones began to rea- 
lize that she had not hooked just an ordinary tar- 
pon but had a tartar sure enough. Again Mr. 
Jones came near and offered his services, or the 
services of his guide but Mrs. Jones was still 
game and needed all her energy and breath to 
give to the matter in hand. 





Mrs. Ashby Jones’ Big Fish, and the Guide Who 
Helped Land It. 


“Gee,” suddenly exclaimed Mr. Jones, as his 
boat again came into a visual angle with the 
fish. “Just look at that”’—but there wasn’t any- 
one to look, except Mrs. Jones and the two guides, 
and they had already looked until their eyes were 
ready to pop out of their heads, for the mon- 
strous fish struggling in the water was the big- 
gest he ever saw, as Mr. Jones averred, and he 
claimed to know somewhat of tarpon, too,.—— 

And now he went wild, while sth, Janes need- 
ed all her nerve to fight the fish. er husband 
almost lost his head, standing in the boat, and 
itching to have a hand in the game, yet compelled 
to be’only an idle, though hardly a silent spectator. 





But Mrs. Jones, she didn’t give any time or 
strength to useless expostulation; she didn’t have 
any to spare. It took all her attention to look 
after the big fish. First one way and then the 
other he went; now jumping high in the air, and 
again sinking deep in the water; now running as 
though struck with a sudden desire to return 
home, and then thinking better of it, slowing up 
for a parley. It can be imagined that a wary eye 
and a ready hand were absolutely essential ; other- 
wise in a jiffy the line would become hopelessly 
tangled, and all hope of a capture at an end. But 
Mrs. Jones proved equal to all the requirements. 
Every “drive” was humored for a time. A gentle 
but increasing pressure from the line 
; would gradually check and turn the fish 
{ back, then the hurried reeling in of the 
Jine, just enough to take up the slack. The 
guide, Mr. Capling, although not as expe 
rienced as many of his older associates, 
certainly covered himself with glory by 
the clever manner in which he manipu- 
lated his boat, ably seconding every 
move of the mistress of the expedition. 
He turned this way, and that, stopping, 
starting, slowing up, going at full speed, 
and always with an eye to the channel 
and for any floating or half submerged 
obstruction. Thus his part in the gen- 
eral result is by no means small. 


But we are getting away from the 
fish—and so was Mr. Jones. A sudden 
drive had taken the fish and his party 
some way to one side, but Mr. Jones 
was following. The big fellow had just 
given a dramatic exhibition of his 
strength by executing a jump of twenty 
feet into the air—up!—up!—it seemed 
as though he would never come down— 
but he did—and as Mr. Jones’ boat again 
glided into the fishing zone, its occu- 
pant, standing up and straining nerve 
as though his own efforts would aid, 
suddenly gave a yell. “Look there,” he 
cried. “There’s another!” and sure 
enough, there was another, and such 
another as mortal man has never yet 
landed, for according to Mr. Jones’ ver- 
sion, the free fish which evidently was 
the mate of the hooked fish was swim- 
ming near, apparently trying to encour- 
age his partner, and help if possible, 
but as much larger than the captive fish, 
as he was larger than the ordinary ones. 
Mr. Jones collapsed. “I’ll sure get him,” 
he said, and suddenly lost the sharpest 
edge of his interest in the chase in the 
thought of what might happen later. 


But all this took only a fraction of 
the time in happening that it does in 
the narration, and almost as soon as 
sighted, the biggest fish was again gone, 
and the struggle between the deter- 
mined fisherwoman and the equally de- 
termined fish again became the all- 
absorbing thought. 

The chase had been proceeding up the river, 
and had now reached a part where the banks ap- 
proach each other until the bed of the river is 
barely 100 feet across. The banks are thickly 
grown with palmetto and live oak, and hang far 
over the water. In his struggles the big fish, de- 
spite all efforts, was now making directly for one 
of these wooded banks. Nearer and nearer he 
drew to the scraggly fringe, and frantically and 
ever more frantically did the brave manipulator 
of the line attempt to check or turn him, but to 
no purpose. A sudden prodigious jump—right 
up through the projecting branches and down 
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came the huge bulk of the fish through the twigs 
and falling like a huge log on the water under- 
neath. Already in her mind’s eye, Mrs. Jones 
was prepared to feel the sudden strain that would 
indicate that the line was caught upon a branch, 
and was, as one might say, resigned to the sure 
loss of the quarry. But the strain didn’t come— 
neither the snapping of the line, rather the line 
was slackening rapidly and she came to herself 
again just in time to realize that by a miracle the 
line had escaped entanglement, and that the fish 
was at last coming directly toward the boat. 
Hurriedly she reeled in the slack, but what is 
this? the fish is going slow; then he stops alto- 
gether, and again forward slowly. A great shout 
from Mr. Jones: “He’s ‘winded’; play carefully 
and you’ve got him.” 

It was true. The big fish had been fighting his 
fate for more than an hour, but even big fish 
cannot hold out forever and the bigger the fish 
the more strenuous the exertions must be, and 
he was now exhausted, almost too tired to swim. 
He was drawn slowly and carefully to the side 
and his final struggle successfully combatted. A 
moment later a deft thrust of the gaff and the 
largest tarpon ever recorded as being captured in 
American waters was landed and dispatched. 

* * * * x 

Although the last two years have seen each a 
successive break in the tarpon record, the present 
catch by Mrs. Jones far overtops them all. 

The return trip to Ft. Myers was uneventful 
and as the shades of night were wrapping the 
landscape from view a happy party disembarked 
well satisfied with the result of the day’s sport. 

* * * * 


An application of the tape line gave the follow- 


ing results: 
RE ac Skgdiekes = vin dvees 7 ft. 5 inches. 
MME ak cocekas sss occa 3 ft. 7% inches. 
And the scales gave: 
se Cea 210 pounds. 
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Photo of Mrs. Ashby Jones, and Her Big Fish, 
Weight 210 Lbs., Caught April 24, 1916. 








o—- in the Caloosahatchee River, Lee Co., 


a. 
Rod used: Greenheart. 

Reel used: Julius Vom Hofe, No. 6. 

Line: 21 thread E. L. Evans. 

Lure: No. 7 Wilson spoon. 

—— by Mrs. W. Ashby Jones, Gloucester, 


a. 
Guide: Chas. Capling. 
Time of play: Over 1 hour. 

* * * * * 


Although not a member of the Ft. Myers Asso- 
ciation, in recognition of the record fish, Mrs. 
Jones has been presented with an hono mem- 
bership in the Association, and wears the gold 
button of the club—the highest distinction pos- 
sible to a tarpon fisherman. 


The estate of the late William C. Whitney, 
known. as October Mountain, which includes 
property in the towns of Lenox, Washington 
and Lee, Mass., has long been regarded as one 
of the best tracts of land in Massachusetts for 
the propagation of wild game—elk, moose and 
deer—and for several years it has been under 
the control of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Commission as a game sanctuary. Through re- 
cent litigation it has been brought out that Mr. 
Whitney spent $272,902 in developing this estate 
which during his life was a center of interest to 
tourists visiting western Massachusetts. The 
City of Pittsfield has recently taken over 652 
acres of this land for a system of reservoirs, 
which will be three miles long and a third of 
a mile wide. 


Reports from New River Inlet (N. C.), state 
that channel bass fishing this season has been 
excellent. Three members of the Onslow Rod 
and Gun Club, Dr. R. N. Freeman, T. C. Elling- 
ton, and John Rowe recently landed 18 fish that 
totaled 536 pounds, giving an average weight of 
very close to thirty pounds each. 


WHERE ONE MAY BE HIS OWN PATHFINDER 


A LAKE FILLED COUNTRY NOT INACCESSIBLE THAT 
AWAITS THE FISHERMAN AND THE CANOEIST 


URING the last few years most American 
D canoeists and fishermen have heard some- 

thing of eastern Canada’s great reserve, 
the Algonquin Park of Ontario. The writer 
had the good fortune to spend part of the sum- 
mer of 1893—the year in which the reserve was 
set apart-as a playground for the people—in this 
district, and has fished its waters and paddled 
over its lakes each succeeding year. 

The regularity with which its “old-timers” 
return year after year is one of the best indica- 
tions that the park has attractions out of the 
ordinary. To deal with all its points of appeal, 
however, would require more space than is 
available, so I must content myself here with 
describing some of its canoe routes. 

While it is a maze of lakes, there being over 
fifteen hundred within the park’s area of 1,754,- 
473 acres, you can cruise throughout the dis- 
trict without a guide and encounter no par- 
ticular difficulties. You must, of course, be 
prepared to tackle the portages. But these are 
not severe, and, in fact, for the most part the 
lakes are joined by streams affording ample room 
for the paddler. If you want them, good guides 
are obtainable. Their charges in the park are 
three dollars a day, including the canoe. If you 
prefer to go without a guide, maps depicting the 
territory make it possible for you to find your 
way easily from lake to lake, and from one 
good fishing ground to another. 

Cache Lake, at Algonquin Park station on the 
Ottawa division of the Grand Trunk—within 
eight hours run of the City of Toronto—is the 
best place in the park from which to start on a 
cruise. The outfitting store and the inn are situ- 
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ated there, and complete outfits can be hired at 
reasonable charges. : 

One of the best trips is the southerly one, pro- 
ceeding first westward through Cache Lake, then 
along a branch of the Madawaska River, navi- 
gable for some little distance, into White’s Lake, 
a beautiful body of water. This is crossed to 
the first portage, a short trail which leads to 
Beaver Pond. A quarter of a mile paddle across 
the pond brings you to another portage, one hun- 
dred yards long, at the end of which lies Little 
Island Lake, lovely in its natural beauties and 
picturesque in all its surroundings. A mile 
paddle across the lake brings you to a quarter- 
mile portage to Smoke Lake, quite large in com- 
parison with other lakes in the district. It is 
about four and a half miles long, with a width 
averaging from a third of a mile to two miles 
in some places. The bosom of Smoke Lake is 
beautified by islands, and the shores of the main- 
land are high and well wooded. Fishing is good, 
and magnificent camp sites are scattered along 
the shore and on the islands. 

Smoke Lake offers a good location for a per- 
manent camp site or one for a few days. The 
log-cabin hotel camp of the Grand Trunk, “Nom- 
inigan,” is here, and many trips of not more than 
a day’s duration can be made from camp. From 
Smoke Lake, one interesting and profitable trip 
is south into Ragged Lake, thence into Porcu- 
pine Lake, Bear Lake, the three Bonnechere 
Lakes, Crooked Lake, Lake Louisa, Boundary, 
and Head Lakes into Cache Lake, the starting 
point. 

The most enthusiastic fisherman will find sport 
here to his heart’s content. From Ragged Lake 


there is a quarter-mile portage into Porcupine 
Lake, over a lumber slide—which makes the task 
easy, especially when you know that at the slide’s 
end, where the rivulet leads from one lake to 
another, capital speckled trout are caught in 
goodly numbers. 

Ragged Lake itself is very beautiful, and, as 
its name suggests, the contour of its shores is 
irregular and made up of innumerable bays and 
inlets. Good salmon trout fishing is its at- 
traction. 

North from Smoke Lake, the canoe route is 
through the headwaters of the Ox Tongue River 
(which flows from this watershed into the Lake 
of Bays) thence into Little Tea Lake, and 
through another small stream into Canoe Lake. 
Canoe Lake is about three miles long and three- 
quarters of a mile wide, with pretty bits of 
scenery at the south end. There are some very 
good fishing districts to the southwest of Canoe 
Lake, easy of access. At its north end, a small 
stream is navigable for canoes to Canoe Lake 
station on the railway. Parties going into the 
region can leave the train at this point. 

The waterways constituting the natural canoe 
route leading to the lakes of the northern por- 
tion of the territory, are connected by a narrow 
stream called Joe Creek, which passes under the 
railway about half a mile east of Canoe Lake sta- 
tion. A short paddle from this point brings one 
out on Joe Lake—the next gem in this necklace 
of pearly lakes, of which Joe Creek may be 
called the thread. Many of the little ponds are 
so small that they go unnamed. 

Proceeding for two miles across Joe Lake the 
explorer finds a small stream which leads into 











Little Joe Lake. Passing through Little Joe, we 
come to a stream long and winding, thick with 
rushes and water vegetation. Sometimes it 
broadens out into river-like proportions; in other 
places it narrows until there is barely room for 
a canoe to pass pomp Ducks in large num- 
bers are a common sight in this region. 

After following the stream for a mile and a 
half, and making three portages, all short ones, 
we come to Baby Joe Lake. This we traverse for 
a mile, and then, after a portage of 150 yards, 
enter Island Lake through a picturesque gap join- 
ing a small pond with the main sheet of water. 

From Island Lake to Little Otter Slide Lake, 
there is a real portage of three-quarters of a 
mile, but the trail is good and well blazed, and 
there is a shelter hut at its Island Lake end. The 
forest through which it leads is composed of 
heavy timber, pine, hemlock and birch predom- 
inating. After about a mile paddle through Lit- 
tle Otter Slide Lake, We enter a stream a quar- 
ter of a mile in length and pass into Otter Slide 
Lake. Crossing the western end of this sheet of 
water, we come to a section of the Petewawa 
River, which connects Otter Slide and White 
Trout Lakes. On the stream there are five por- 
tages, ranging from one hundred yards to half a 
mile. But they are not difficult, and the route is 
through a diversity of scenery, with something 
of interest at every step. 

White Trout Lake, next in the chain after the 
Petewawa River, is quite a large body of water, 
about five miles long. Its scenery is picturesque 
and its fishing good. In places it is three and 
sometimes as much as four miles across. At the 
north end, a lift over a dam brings us into Longer 
Lake, which connects White Trout Lake and 
Red Pine. Longer Lake is more of a stream than 
a lake, and there is good fishing near its outlet 
into Red Pine Lake. Its water rushes over a 
rocky bed, and speckled trout are there in such 
abundance that a skillful angler can actually pull 
them in two at a time. 

A sight of Burnt Lake is one that should not 


be missed by anyone who gets in its locality. Its. 


waters are dotted with islands clothed with tall 
cathedral pines, like the shores surrounding them, 
and these forest monarchs stand out strikingly 
against virgin growths of pine, balsam, cedar and 
birch. At the upper end of Burnt Lake, near 
where the clear waters break and tumble over 
rocky shoals in their descent toward Perley Lake, 
is a fine camp-ground, ideally located for trout 
fishing. 

From Burnt Lake, the canoeist may continue 
on down through other series of lakes and 
streams. Or he may return to White Trout Lake 
and, striking a portage on the eastern shore, pro- 
ceed through a series of other lakes, noted for 
their clear water and large trout, to Great Ope- 
ongo Lake, a favorite spot for anglers. From 
Red Pine Lake, one easy route brings the tour- 
ist into Longer and Hogan’s Lakes, thence 
through Crow Lake and Crow River into Lake 
Lavielle, celebrated for large and gamey salmon 
trout. At the south of this lake there is an easy 
route to the railway. 

One of the chief attractions of this country, 
of course, is the ease with which one can trave 
through it and be one’s own pathfinder, simply 
by following routes outlined on the maps secured 
at Algonquin Park Station. Those who know 
something about a canoe, and are willing to do 
the carrying that usually devolves on the guide, 
if there is one, can find their way denne oe 
park without any trouble. The cost of such a 
trip, without guides, apart from railway fare and 
the cost of canoes and camp equipment, need not 
exceed ten dollars a week for each person. 


FLY-FISHING FOR A FROG. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Apropos of your editorial in last month’s issue, 
“Do Fish Feel Pain?” I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to scribble the following, an episode of long 
ago. 

Fish are not bullfrogs, but sometimes frogs are 
fish,—I’ve seen it. I was fishing a trout stream 
in Westchester County when stopped to eat 
my lunch beside a fascinating spring which 
gushes out between some rocks on the hillside. 

he spring formed quite a pool immediately 
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WHY SIT WE HERE IDLY WORKING? 
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Emerson Hough, Well-Beloved Outdoor Writer, Answers His Own Question—Here He Is, Busily 
Idling at Pyramid Lake, in Jasper Park, Alberta, Canada. 





where it flowed from the rocks before meander- 
ing down through some swampy meadows to the 
brook. This miniature pond was only - about 
three feet wide, clear as crystal and cold as ice, 
and as I silently squatted on its brink a large 
frog rose from its soft bottom and lazily swam 
to the other side. He crawled up the grassy 
bank, hopped around and stood there compla- 
cently surveying his visitor. His eyes blinked as 
the sun shone full upon his glistening back. He 
seemed warm and comfortable after his cold 
immersion and his gaze shot straight into my 
eyes, as we both sat there wrapped in abstruse 
thoughts of each other. 

At that moment a strange obsession seized me, 
the barbarism of youth flashed into my ardent 
blood. Opening my fly book I abstracted a red 
ibis. Then with slow and furtive movements I 
detached a branch from a bush almost at. my 
side, stripped it of leaves and twigs and fastened 





the snell at one end. During this devilish proce- 
dure the frog never moved, only continued to 
blink his red eyes, and stare with hypnotic in- 
sistence straight into mine. 

The red ibis somehow fluttered in the air just 
two inches this side his nose. A spring,—I was 
fast in a—(frog)—tell it not in Gath. He came 
instantly to shore and I removed the hook from 
his lip while his wet and clammy fore feet pressed 
my hand. I then threw him into the pool and in 
less than five minutes his affable frog-ship was 
again on the bank blinking and winking with 
his former friendliness. 

Will you believe it? Twice more that amazing 
frog grabbed the ibis and was drawn from the 
water. When I left to resume my fishing there 
he sat on the bank basking in the sunshine, with 
three tiny punctures in his lip and a benignant 
smile of farewell in his indolent eyes. 

HeErpert JANES. 
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THE YEAR OF THE POINTER 






THE SHORT HAIRED BREED WAS THE VICTOR, 
BUT THE SETTER MAY YET COME INTO HIS OWN 


perous as at present. This is because Wé are 

becoming more esthetic in our sports ‘and 
pastimes. The casual observer may think it far- 
fetched to attribute the present great interest in 
high class setters and pointers to such a‘ cause, 
but it is the real one. 

It may be logically reasoned out in this way: 

In the old days, when game was more plentiful 
and more evenly distributed than now, the aver- 
age man interested jn field shooting considered 
his gun the principal accessory, for his one great 
ambition was to kill—to bring home as large a 
bag as possible. The mighty hunter was he who 
could show the most game at the end of a day’s 
hunt. He had a dog, of course. But the dog 
was usually a half-breed or of nondescript or- 
igin, and was only a helper, a necessary adjunct 
to the desired end. It mattered little how he 
did his work, as long as he brought results. Both 
hunter and dog lacked genuine skill. 


Then came magazines devoted to field sports, 
and with them came higher. education and -Igftier 
ideals. The succeeding generation grew up with. 
an inborn desire for better guns and higher class 
dogs. Large bags, it was taught, were not the 
sine qua non of the gentleman sportsman. In the 
dog, it was style and finish that were sought: not 
the frequency with which he pointed, so much as 
the nature of his performance. The idea became 
general among the higher class of sportsmen that 
there was more satisfaction in killing a few birds 
skilfully, over a dog that worked scientifically, 
than in filling the game-bag in the old pot-hunter 
style. 
With this higher education, came correspond- 
ingly greater demand for better dogs. As this 
demand increased, sportsmen began seeking a 
way of testing their dogs in competition. Thus 
there came about the birth of a great sport— 
field trials. And a nation of dog lovers has been 
developed, among whom the majority place high- 
class work above the slaughter of birds. This 
class is growing daily, and it has been aptly said 
that the best game protector is the field trial fol- 
lower,—for he kills but little game. 


The season of 1915 went down in field trial 
history as the greatest of them all. Never in the 
forty odd years that the sport has been in exist- 
ence have there been so many trials, nor have 
there ever been so many men interested, or so 
many dogs in competition. 

The season began with the All-America trials, 
which took place at Denbigh, N. D., the. first 
week in September. Prairie chickens were plenti- 
ful in the locality, and probably the most suc- 
cessful field trials ever held on the game bird of 
the prairie were those staged by this progressive 
club. Not only were the trials successful in the 
matter of good grounds and abundant game, but 
there were more starters in the three stakes than 
in any previous trial. 

It was an auspicious beginning for the,season, 
and brought together a greater number of hand- 
lers than ever assembled for a trial before. Many 
new recruits made their debut in the All-Amer- 
ican prairie trials and the majority of them there 
began a successful career, going on down through 
the circuit with splendid success. Field trials are 
like baseball: there is always room at the top for 
a new man, provided he has the material to make 
good. Last season proved that there are several 
new handlers who have it. 

In the all-age stake, won by pointer Security 
(Pace and Rowe, Knoxville, Tenn.), there were 
forty-two starters. The derby, won by pointer 
Rap’s Pansy Blossom, had forty four, and the 
championship brought out a field of eighteen of 
the best known winners ever pitted together in an 
event carrying the title champion. One hundred 
and four dogs in three stakes is a record which 
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it is not likely any other club will pass very soon, 
though with the present interest in the high-class 
bird dog, there is no telling what the coming 
season may have in store. 

The redoubtable Texas pointer, John Proctor, 
began his winning career for the season by out- 
stepping and outpointing the whole of that mag- 
nificent championship field, and acquiring for the 
second time the title of chicken champion of 
America. In 1913, a successful season for him, 
he won the title. When he began the season of 
1915 in the same manner, the regular followers 
began to ask the question: “Is he going to re- 
peat?” 

John Proctor not only repeated, he did more 
than any other field trial dog ever accomplished 
before. In this championship stake of last sea- 
son the competition was even keener than when 
he won the title for the first time, yet there was 
hardly a spectator on the field who did not freely 
admit that his race was in a class by itself. 

From the prairies, John Proctor was brought 
down to the Independent trials at Sparta (lIlli- 
nois) where he won the all-age stake. Then he 
went to’ Georgia and won several minor places. 
In Alabama he won second ‘to Desoto Frank, 
whom he ran against in the Southern trials. 
From here John Proctor-came up to Grand Junc- 
tion, Tennessee, where he won the National 
Championship in another great field. Only three 
days after the conclusion of this stake, he started 
in the free-for-all championship at Calhoun, Ala- 
bama, and once more met Desoto Frank, defeat- 
ing him with something to spare. The way John 
Proctor was going last January, there was not a 
dog on the circuit that could head him off. 

Pointers, during the past season, were far and 
away ahead of setters. This is probably a tem- 
porary condition, and no doubt the long-haired 
breed will soon come back to its own. But the 
fact remains that the pointer, though outnum- 
bered three to one, captured nearly all the im- 
portant stakes for all-age dogs. John Proctor 
himself won all three championships on the field 
trial calendar. Security, previously alluded to, 
always a dangerous competitor in chicken trials, 
won the forty-two dog stake of the All-America 
Club at Denbigh, and was placed several more 
times in minor places in the later trials. 

Lewis C. Morris (now owned by Haggan, of 
the Mt. Brilliant Kennels, Lexington, Ky.) was 
a formidable contestant in all stakes he started 
in. In January, 1915, he won the United States 
all-age stake in the largest field of quail trials 
that season. Second to him was setter La Besita 
(F. M. Stephenson). Two weeks later, however, 
La Besita turned the tables and won the National 
Championship, with the pointer runner-up. 

In Texas, Lewis C. Morris won first in the all- 
age stake. He was not in the money on the 
prairies last September, for this pointer is not a 
great chicken dog like Security or John Proctor. 
But as his handler frequently said: “He is a 
real artist on quail.” This pithy description fits 
him, for when Lewis C. Morris is at his best, 
there are few dogs, pointers or setters, that can 
surpass him in handling the wily Bob White. 

After the prairie trials, Lewis C. Morris was 
not started until the Georgia series of trials, 
where he won the two-hour subscription stake. 
He was always a good long-distance dog, and 
would not cause much surprise if he won the 
National Championship before another two years, 
provided his owner sees fit to start him. 

Another pointer that showed to good advan- 
tage last season was Rowena, a diminutive white- 
and-liver bitch owned and campaigned by W. D. 
Gilchrist, Courtland, Ala. She began her season 
by being placed runner-up in the All-America 
Championship on the prairies. From then on she 
gave a good account of herself in all stakes she 
started in. She finished the season by winning 





first in the all-age stake of the Oklahoma trials 
at Vinita last February. 

Still another pointer that attracted considerable 
attention was Jack Davis, Jr. He is a white-and- 
lemon, good in conformation and general outline, 
fast as a ghost, and a real bird dog. Major D. C. 
White, trainer for the Babblebrook Kennels, 

brought this pointer out as a puppy at the All- 

America amateur trials at Rogers Springs, Tenn., 
in January, 1915. The writer was one of the 
judges, and spotted Jack Davis in the first heat 
he ever ran in public. 


The dog eventually won the derby. Subse- 
quently he was purchased by A: G. Sage, of New 
York, who started him the first time in the 
Georgia all-age stake, where he won first. In the 
Southern trials a few weeks later he was placed 
third to Desoto Frank and John Proctor. In this 
latter stake, it might be mentioned parenthetically, 
there were twenty-two starters, of which twelve 
were English setters and ten pointers. The latter 
breed won all three places in the stake. 

Among all-age setters, the dog which gained 
the most prominence was Joe Muncie, a white- 
and-orange rather plain looking animal, but a 
wide, fast and easy-going dog. In the matter of 
class, there are few dogs superior to Joe Muncie, 
for he has an intelligent way of seeking the birdy 
places. While he goes as far as the country per- 
mits, he is one of the most easily handled dogs to 
appear in field trials in the past season or two. 

Joe Muncie is owned by J. K. Smith, of Emi- 
nence, Kentucky. He was handled by W. D. 
Mask, of Bolivar, Tennessee—a young handler, 
by the way, who has been quite successful. 

The dog won the all-age stake of the Great 
Western trials the week following the All-Amer- 
ica meeting, and later in the season he won the 
most important all-age stake on quail, that of the 
United States Club at Grand Junction, Tennessee. 
From here he was taken to Texas, where he won 
third in the Texas all-age stake, and the follow- 
ing week he again won third in the trials at 
Vinita. Among setters, therefore, Joe Muncie 
stands first for the season. The only other setter 
to win first in all-age stakes during the past 
season was May Blossom, daughter of Free 
Lance and Cotton Blossom. 

In the derby stakes, where the puppies compete, 
setters showed to superior advantage. The lead- 
ing dog was Gunner, also of Free Lance-Cotton 
Blossom breeding. This young dog won the 
American Field futurity at Sparta in November, 
was placed second in the Southern derby at Leto- 
hatchie, Ala., in December, and in January won 
the National, the Texas and the Oklahoma der- 
bys. He proved by this performance that he was 
unquestionably the best bird dog among the pup- 
pies of last season, for all of his wins were made 
by demonstrating his ability to handle game. 


Another good puppy among setters was Com- 
missioner’s Amorette O’Crahu (J. Craig Huff, 
Philadelphia) handled by John Willard Martin, 
of Newton, N. C., a young handler rapidly com- 
ing to the front as a developer of high class field 
trial dogs. This setter bitch with the long name 
won first in the Great Western Derby, first in the 
Southern, and was placed third on one or two 
occasions. She did not go any farther than the 
National trials on the circuit, otherwise she might 
have had several more wins to her credit. 

Old Joe’s Vic, owned by the Babblebrook Ken- 
nels, of Pittsfield, Pa. was another good one 
placed. Another of the Babblebrook’s was Old 
Joe’s White Fox. The latter is especially promis- 
ing. Only a few weeks ago she was started in 
Setter Club trials at Medford, N. J., and won 
first in the all-age as well as in the subscription 
stakes. She was then scarcely two years of age, 
so if early promise bodes good, she should make 
a great all-age contender by next season. 
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Courtesy of the “Winged Foot.” 


A Parlor at the Travers Island Club House of the New York Athletic Club, One of 
the Largest and Foremost Organizations of the Kind in the World. 


THE VACATION 


SHOOTING IRON 


FURNISHES AMUSEMENT AND IN THE 
HANDS OF THE CAREFUL IS HARMLESS 


By Fred. O. Copeland. 


LL over the land July is the month of vaca- 
A tions. In a high per cent. of cases the 
trap-gun cannot go along for while many 

of the large summer hotels now have trap-shoot- 
ing ranges, many prefer the quieter, smaller re- 
sorts further in the “bush” where regulation clay 
targets would be as hard to- find as alligator 
tracks on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. It is true 
the little 20 or 28 gauge might go along but it 
probably will not, for shells are heavy in quan- 
tities even in these miniature sizes and they are 
not easy to obtain at the village drugstore. In 
short it is the month of the small bore target 
rifle, pistol or revolver. I say it with perhaps a 





prejudiced note but I believe it had better be 
the revolver. 

To those who will instantly arise and intimate 
that I am old-fashioned, I will say that the au- 
tomatic pistol handling the inexpensive .22 cal. 
ammunition will not be on the market again for 
two or three months. I am willing to admit 
there is a trace of sentiment in my choosing the 
revolver. Though our frontiers have met these 
many years, the thrilling days of the golden west 
and the type of weapon that played so great a 
part in its history still charm me. 

Then consider a good revolver, one made by 
any of our best makers, one with a long lean lit- 





tle six inch barrel, indeed, one beautifully pro- 
portioned and fashioned by the hand of an artist. 
As in the case of any weapon all the money you 
can afford in ornamentation will never be re- 
gretted. An artistically engraved little weapon of 
.22 cal., graced by ivory or pearl stocks bearing 
your monogram, is a beautiful object and a joy 
to shoot. 

The small target revolver is cozy to carry and 
so is its ammunition. Thousands of shots may 
be fired with a minimum of expense. It will 
undoubtedly be a “six shooter” and although it 
will take longer to clean it on account of the six 
chambers of the cylinder and the escape of pow- 
der around the breech of the barrel the satis- 
faction of having six shots at hand will perhaps 
balance the advantage of the easier cleaning sin- 
gle shot pistol. A stiff tooth brush or such a 
brush as is used in cleaning the type on a type- 
writer will very readily clean away the fouling 
about the fore part of the cylinder and breech 
end of the barrel. 

It takes skill to hit a small mark with a re- 
volver even though it is made especially for tar- 
get work and that is why it is fascinating sport. 
Remember, Pat Garrett, the New Mexican sher- 
iff, said: “If you can hit a black spot the size 
of a silver dollar twice out of five shots at fif- 
teen steps, you are ‘shooting some.’” It is’ bet- 
ter to begin at 12 yards shooting at a 1% inch 
bull’s-eye which is the theoretically correct size 
for this distance—by the way, it adapts itself to 
your cellar, your winter range—or even a larger 
mark in order to gain confidence; then, as skill 
is acquired, draw back to 20 yards, shooting at 
the regulation 2.72 inch bull’s-eye and at last 
when you are nearing the master’s degree, take 
the full distance, 50 yards, at the standard Amer- 
ican target with its 8 inch bull’s-eye. 

Most people enjoy seeing something drop or 
at least wiggle when they hit it. The standard 
regulation American tomato can attached to a 
string suspended from a bough over water will 
not only furnish the proper contortions of agony 
when hit but you may see where you are holding 
by the misses striking the water beyond the can. 
Remember to squeeze the shot off, not pull it off, 
and that a good revolver allows the front sight 
to be elevated or lowered and the rear sight a 
lateral movement, called “windage” by the faith- 
ful. Therefore, adjust the sights to you and 
make it your religion, like that of the frontier, not 
to miss. 

In conclusion it is hardly necessary to say that 
this article is written only for the man who 
knows what a revolver is and how to use it. 
He holds all small wild animal life sacred, does 
not wantonly shoot birds, squirrels, etc., simply 
because they furnish a moving target, and is 
extra careful in knowing that his practice will 
not send a bullet where it is liable to injure 
human beings or live stock. 


Courtesy ot the “Winged Foot.” 

Showing the Approach of the Travers Island Country Club House of the New York Athletic Club—This Is the Scene 
of Some of the Most Notable and Famous Trapshooting Events Held in the East—Champions 

Have Been Graduated Here. 














This Crew Is Proud of Seventeen Straight Victories. 


WHEN THE CREWS TAKE THE WATER 
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THIS.IS A RACING STORY BUT IT TELLS THE ORDINARY CANOEIST 
MANY . THINGS OF VALUE IN THE OPERATION OF HIS CRAFT 


By Jule F. Marshall, Member of the Racing Board of the American Canoe Association. 


ANOE racing has come to be a very popular 
C sport. This is best shown by the large 
number of canoes built and building in a 
one design class. Gradual changes in design and 
rules have been made until racing men in gen- 
eral are quite satisfied with the present design of 
craft. (See illustrations.) Most of these canoes 
are built in Canada. The type is a striking one 
with straight lines, beautiful flares and the unique 
torpedo deck that sheds water faster than the 
curved and rising bow. The hulls are made of 
varnished American cedar, Spanish cedar or ma- 
hogany with. a close ribbed interior protected 
again by floor boards. The seams are usuall 
sealed with brass strips running the full lengt 
of the seam to prevent leaking. The torpedo deck 
is either of fibre or mahogany. The former is 
the better for it does not smash as readily in 
shipping and handling the canoes. The outside 
is either a highly polished finish or is painted to 
the water line with a mixture of shellac and 
graphite. Both finishes give about the same re- 
sults in reducing friction in the water but the 
= polish is by far the harder to keep in con- 
ition. 
Canoes for single and tandem crews are 16 
feet long, 30 inches wide over all, 21 inches on 


the water line in beam, 9 to 12 inches deep and ° 


weigh about 45 pounds. For crew of four, the 
canoe is 20 feet long, 30 inch beam, 27 inch water 
line, 13 inches deep and weighs 75 pounds. War 
canoes for fifteen men are 30 feet long, 32 to 35 
inches wide, sixteen inches deep and weigh 
around 120 pounds. 

About the bést single blade for crew work is 
the type known as the “Sugar Island” blade. This 
also was designed by the long experienced Cana- 


dians. The sides of the blade are straight, the 
end is square, the shaft is very full and strong 
and the grip is designed to fit the hand comfort- 
ably. The blade is flat on one side in order to 
hold all the water possible while on the reverse 
side a “beaver tail” is carried down the center 
of the blade from the stout shaft. This prevents 
the blade from snapping under the strain. The 
length of the paddle should be no longer than the 
height up to the paddler’s eyes,—never higher. 
The stroke, explained further on, will show the 
reason for this. 

Racing men agree that the “spliced” double 
blade is the only thing. While this would ordi- 
narily make a cumbersome shaft some nine feet 
and odd inches long, according to taste, it proves 
worth while as there is no danger of the two 
blades shifting or coming apart during a race. 
There are no ferrules to rot the wood nor add 
to the weight as in the case of the ferruled type. 
Double blades should be of the spoon style and 
are better when chunky in area rather than in 
the long oar design. The opposite blades should 
be turned at a little less than right angles to each 
other. This makes one blade feather the air 
when the other is pulling water. The lesser angle 
than the right angle greatly relieves the strain 
on the one wrist that does all the turning. The 
splicing is an eight inch angle across the middle 
of the shaft. This is glued together, riveted with 
copper rivets and washers and bound with strong 
fish line and varnished. I have only heard of one 
double blade that ever snapped at the splicing. 
Double blades are usually tipped with copper to 
prevent splitting. Copper gathers dirt, rots the 
wood, dents up and enters the water badly. A 
much better and stronger tip is a piece of Spanish 


cedar with the grain running opposite to that of 
the blade, mitered to the blade, glued and tacked 
with tiny brass escutcheon pins. This, when sand- 
papered and varnished, will make a clean job 
that will stay that way. All blades should be of 
selected, clear white spruce, free from knots and 
attractive grains. 

I have been asked a good many times for sug- 
gestions as to exercises that would keep one lim- 
bered up when away from training quarters. Now 
there is no need to tire oneself of this delightful 
sport and the fellowship of training and compet- 
ing with other men by overdoing the matter and 
going in for serious gymnastics. In paddling a 
hard race, the strain is more mental than phys- 
ical by far. However, there is one exercise that 
will benefit paddlers immensely and that is the 
one of bringing the arms full length up and 
over the head, inhaling and then bringing them 
forward, exhaling and bending until the finger 
tips touch the toes. It will be found when start- 
ing this exercise that the floor can hardly be 
touched with the finger tips and later on by per- 
sistent trying, you will be surprised to find the 
palm planted flat on the floor beside the feet and 
done easily without bending the knees. This ex- 
ercise will stretch all the joints used in paddling 
and especially the back, taking out the annoying 
“kinks.” If this stunt is followed conscientiously 
morning and evening, it will be found a great 
help to paddlers and everyone desiring an active 
body. The training at canoe quarters should be 
done entirely in the canoes the crews are to race 
in. More team work can be gained this way than 
in any other manner. Some men believe in train- 
ing in slower boats thinking that they will go 
faster when they race in the shells. In their 
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minds this is theoretically right * 
but in reality is wrong as experi- — 
encé has shown many that have © 
graduated from the realm of the 
ory. Get the regular crew out in 
the right canoe and take good 
long “hikes” against the current 
and you will be on edge but not 
too fine at all times. 
Let us pick a quad crew. The 
“fours” are by far the prettiest 
races of a regatta. Coming down 
the course, they resemble the 
graceful rush of a flock of ducks 
as they trip along the surface of 
the water just before flying. Four 
well trained men make a fine nu- 
cleus for a war canoe crew, as- 
sure two good tandem crews and 
at least “two fine individual pad- 
dlers that a club can depend on 
to score many points in a regatta. 
The crews, both in single blades 
and double blades, ought to be 
regular fours in order to get as 
used to each other as possible. If 
there are several good men trying, 
they should be given a steady po- 
sition in the crew they are best 
fitted for and allowed to substi- 
tute in the other style whenever 
possible. Especially in the single 
blade crew, there should be sub- 
stitute paddlers for each side of 
the boat. Im both crews the men awarded the 
positions of stroke and stern should remain there 
throughout the season, if possible. Both of these 
positions break about even in importance. The 
stroke or bow man should be a natural paddler, 
steady in the boat, fearless, regular in practise 
and one that paddles so well that the others will 
naturally follow his stroke and work. It is quite 
necessary to have the stroke man a left side pad- 
dler as this brings the fourth or stern man on 
the right side for the reason that there have sel- 
dom been stern men that were anything but fair 
on the left side. So much depends on the clever 
work of stern men that it is best to have them in 
the most natural position to paddle in an angle 
that seems to be the right side. It is up to the 
stern man to keep a straight course that wins 
races, to prevent collisions with the crews to 
right and left of him, to guard against shifting 
of the canoe in its course due to currents, wind, 
waves and the possibility of one side of the crew 
paddling stronger than the other side. I have 
often seen a good crew lose a race by the stern 
man knocking down his mates through bad st-er- 
ing and altogether poor work. He will find that 
by using the outward turn of the blade at the e-4 
every other stroke, letting the water run off the 
blade at a slight angle, he will keep a canoe on 
a straight course and also get in his full amount 
of work in pulling water. Some stern men are 
too powerful. At times, I have seen them delib- 
erately hold their blade for three or four strokes 
to get the canoe back on its course and then with 
mighty strokes try to make up for lost time. This 
is the “get there anyway” plan and does not as- 
sure consistent work, no matter how good the 
crew may be. I wish I could emphasize the full 
importance of No. 2 man after having spoken of 
the stroke and stern men before him. Having 
the stroke on the left side also brings the No. 2 
paddler on the right and natural side. No. 2 
paddler is the stroke of his side of the canoe but 
he must work in unison with the bow paddler. 
If he does, the stern man will also be in stroke 
and the whole crew will work like a machine for 
the back paddlers always follow those in front 
of them. If No. 2 paddler is not working like 
a machine with the stroke man, the sloppiest 
paddling will result that one could ever imagine. 
So this brings me to the axiom of team paddling, 
when both sides are in stroke the canoe will be 
steady and when the canoe is steady both sides 
will be in stroke. ‘When a crew is found rejoic- 
ing over a steady boat, watch out, for they are 
on their way to win many races. Wherefor it 
is to be seen that in a great measure, success lies 
in the fact that the No. 2 man be a machine-‘ike 
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pen. It is advisable to have the 
captain in the crew plan practise 
and races, choose courses and set- 
tle disputes with opposing crews. 
The actual selecting and directing 
of men can best be done by a very 
interested person or committee 
not in the crew. — 

The correct position and bal- 
ance of the paddlers in the canoe 
is very important. Most of the 
canoes sent down from Canada 
have the thwarts in the wrong 
place and, if left that way, greatly 
hinder the paddlers from taking 
the correct position in the canoe 
with a view toward the proper 
working distance from each other 
and the proper level of the canoe 
in the water. The thwarts should 
be specified as follows: first 
thwart placed 70 in. from the tip 
of the prow to the center of the 
thwart and each succeeding thwart 
41 in. apart from center to center, 

-In single blades, the men _ half 
kneel directly in front of the 
thwarts so placed, each braced in 
a tripod position; the knee on the 
side that that man is paddling on, 
is placed in the center of the floor 
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A Veteran Four. 


driving paddler. Fourth and last, but not of the 
least importance, is the No. 3 position. This place 
can best be filled with a man a little heavier than 
the rest of the crew. Weight in this part of the 
craft gives balance and stability and lends a plan- 
ing disposition to the canoe when travelling at 
high speed. This position can also be given to 
the man with “brute strength,’—the carry through 
man. Or if there is plenty of competition for a 
place in the crew, this place can be made an ob- 
jective point and the fellow that makes it will 
work hard to stay there. Substitutes should be 
given trials in all parts of the boat for the obvi- 
ous reason that we never know what may hap- 


cushioned from the board by a 

small pad. The back foot should 
come on the opposite floor board and as near its 
center as possible. The bal! of the foot is braced 
against foot blocks, provided by the manufac- 
turer and screwed to the floor board wherever 
needed. Some men prefer to lock the back leg 
under the thwart and still others like a strap to 
hold down the back foot good and solid. Any of 
these methods are all right and none are dan- 
gerous. The stern man has his troubles as he 
kneels in the narrowest part of the canoe and 
has to have his back foot, knee and front foot 
nearly on a line which tends to make him un- 
steady. His back foot block must be of substan- 
tial size and screwed down to the keelson. His 
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knee pad can be a trifle larger than the others 
and if made of canvas, stuffed with cork shav- 
ings and designed with a slant bottom to fit the 
shape of the canoe, the top will lie flat and com- 
fortable. There is a trick in placing the front 
foot. If this is placed pigeon toed fashion right 
across the center of the canoe, it will be found 
that the heel and toe give two points of support, 
making in all a four point support instead of 
three as a tripod suggests. Try this and notice 
how steady the leg is as opposed to the unsteadi- 
ness resulting when the foot is placed nearer to 
being parallel with the keel. A light corrugated 
rubber sheet, six inches by twelve inches, tacked 
down to the floor boards will prevent the front 
foot from slipping out of position. 


A good many styles of stroke for single blade 
crews have been worked out and most of them 
exploded. But the one that seems to. have stood 
the test the longest and looks as though it will 
last is that which is known as the “Push and 
Pull”; both arms working simultaneously. With 
the body poised and balanced directly over the 
center of the canoe (no hanging over the sides 
or leaning forward) and the backs in a straight 
line, grip the paddle with the hands about thirty 
inches apart even though the lower hand is well 
up the shaft, reach out with the lower arm full 
length and with the shoulder slightly turned to 
add to the reach, the upper hand on a line with 
the shoulder and about eight inches forward, drop 
the paddle cleanly into the water, pull back with 
the lower arm and push forward and downward 
with the upper arm simultaneously finishing the 
stroke with the lower hand just a trifle back of 
the hip. The pivoting should be done between 
the shoulders, throwing the full strength and 
weight of the shoulders into the stroke. Other- 
wise the body must be steady and rigid. Any 
body movements check the momentum of the 
boat which lowers its speed. The recovery must 
not be too rapid. Take the blade out of the water 
without lifting a wave, feather the air if possible 
and the water if necessary until the arms are in 
position for another stroke. Never bat the water 
on the start of the stroke as this “jumps” the 
canoe. Drop the blade in so that all of it is 
working and fully under water. All of the “push 
and pull” stroke comes in front of the body. 
Just as soon as the paddle begins to slant behind 
the paddler, the power. begins to wane. The best 
purchase on the water can be found as close to 
the hull as it is possible to paddle and still keep 
the weight of the body in the center of the canoe. 
The reason for having the paddle no taller than 
to the paddler’s eyes is shown in the fact that far 
more power is applied by pushing straight from 
the shoulder instead of upward on a slant. A 
great many paddlers make the mistake of letting 
the upper arm simply carry one end of the paddle 
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A Junior Crew—One Year Out and Going Fine. 


instead of making it do half the work required. 
The “push and pull” stroke is a fairly long and 
slow stroke when worked properly and really 
assures more uniform work than any other 
known stroke. The same method of stroke ap- 
plies to the double blades, except that the stroke 
alternates from one side to the other with the 
crew seated on little box-like seats about six 
inches above the keelson. 


The distances paddled in canoe races are most- 
ly at one-half mile with some at one mile and a 
very few at the quarter mile. The most success- 
ful crews practise over the mile and two mile 
course and even take jaunts for five miles with- 
out stopping. When the crews take the water, 
it is best to take short cruises until all the lame- 
ness is out of the men and then gradually work 
up to fast practise over the mile course. The 
crew that is on the mark for a half mile race and 
is set for the mile will paddle a hard, fast race 
all the way whereas the crew that practises over 
the half mile course for the race of the same dis- 
tance will be a sorry sight before the finish is 
reached. This has proven so hundreds of times. 
Furthermore, the practising over the longer 
courses will better prepare the men to compete 
in a number of races in the one day. 

Getting away at the start is a feature of the 
successful crew’s work. Like styles of stroke, 
there have been a good many theories as to starts. 
Here is one that has proven its being worth 
while. On hearing the word “Go,” take two long, 
slow, steady and powerful strokes (this gets the 
canoe started and does not snap paddles) then 
gradually increase the stroke in count and de- 


crease the length of the stroke up to “ten” and 
again gradually decrease the count and increase 
the length of stroke up to “twenty-five,” at which 
time the racing stroke will have been reached 
and should be held, without increasing again, to 
the finish line. Do not try to “steal” at the 
start. Wait for the word “Go” and go like gen- 
tlemen, not like robbers. “Stealing” provokes 
the starter who has volunteered his services and 
delays regattas, when races are called back, and 
spoils the interests of the spectators. I well re- 
member my old paddling partner, Mr. D. J. Finn, 
drumming this “Do not steal” into my héad. I 
was always nervous on the line and could not 
resist taking all I could get at the start. As a re- 
sult he used to turn the bow of the canoe well 
off the course so that I could paddle it around 
straight before he started on the word “Go.” 


There is absolutely no use of a hurry-scurry, 
raise the stroke sprint near the finish. Crews 
that practise this sort of thing break and lose just 
as a race horse “breaks” and loses. I have too 
often seen a leading crew start a sprint at the 
finish and an opponent running smoothly and with 
the same hard, steady stroke, come from behind 
and pass the leader, winning the race. People 
say, “What fine form.” Yes, but the other crew 
had finer form and threw it away. 


The whole secret to success in the double blade 
crew lies in having all the members of the crew 
paddle with the blades turned the same way. To 
illustrate, when. you hold the double blades be- 
fore you and the right hand spoon is pulling 
water the left hand spoon should have the curve 
down or facing the water. If all the blades are 
made to turn the same way, all the paddlers will 
catch the water in the same way and at the same 
time. I will compare the rhythmic work of such 
a crew to the best trained eight-oared shell crew’s 
work. If a crew does not work along these lines, 
it might as well quit or trust to luck for the 
properly bladed crew will simply run away with 
the races. The total length of the double blade 
paddle for No. 2 and No. 3 men should be about 
9 feet 3 inches long and for the stroke and stern 
men about 9 feet, allowing for the difference in 
width of the canoe where the different men sit. 
The steering of the double blade crew can best 
be done by the whole crew by lengthening the 
blade on the same side that the canoe is running 


~ to and with long sweeps on that side and short 


~ ones on the opposite side, it will soon come back 
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The War Canoe Still Maintains Its Popularity Among the Older Racing Clan. 





- on its course without lowering the speed or 


breaking the stroke to do so. 
It will be found that there is more pleasure 


© in training for and living in anticipation of a 
© big race than there is in the race itself. Still it 


may become serious work so it is best to relieve 
the strain of mind with some good gingery chat- 
ter and a “Hip” altogether on the stroke and with 


=a “Come-on” near the finish. Add plenty of good 
= fun, mix well and you will have a gentlemen’s 
> sport that you will never regret taking part in or 


helping to boost. Whether you are a canoe rac- 
ing man or not, give a great big “Whoopee” for 
the sport for it has come to stay. 


THE SHERIFF, THE SALMON AND A POACHER 


The water was right, the sky "was right, atid 
the south wind blew gently. Me ie. 
It was the first day of the season 


How sweet the click of the’ reel, as" you pull. 
off the neat enameled line and shoot it through © 


the agate guides. How pleasant the old familiar 
“chuck” as it tightens at the end of the cast, the 
tinty 
old rod as the line curls out!— 
be a salmon fisherman? 

The morning, as I have described it, was 
ay overcast and quiet. I had waked just 
befo 


“spat” as the Silver Doctor or Durham p= 


Ranger lights above the rips. The jump of the | 
o wouldn’t | 
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N THE FISH AND THE:.LAW BREAKER AS WELL 


By H. A. Smith, Sheriff of Digby,- Nova Scotia. 


nearer the alders and was being sucked under 
them, when out shot my salmon with a flash of 
silver sheen. Right over the fly, again and yet 
again, he rose short as it swam crosswise of the 
‘river. Then with a final lunge he dove straight 
for the bottom and was gone. : 


wy followed behind th 
) shore, but sank as I stopped the rod to give him 


At the very first cast he rose. It was more 
than a rise, though, it was a leap. Out and 
straight up he shot, showing every inch of his 
silver body. 

I rested him about two minutes, and then be- 
gan again. As the line straightened out, away 
from the alders, a wake as quick as lightning 
e fly, until well out from the 


the hook. During the following half hour the 
old boy rose some twenty times. He would leap 
each time just over the fly, with a flash of yel- 


” lowish white as he left the river’s bottom, and 


re daylight, and the purr of the river along- 7 


side the little hostelry had almost lulled me to 
sleep again. But the goodly smell of coffee, 
simmering on the big wood-stove in the kitchen 
below, proclaimed that Henri’s wife, the hostess, 
was already up and doing. 

I was out for a few days’ vacation in an 
isolated settlement in Nova Scotia. My private 
intention to investigate the extent of salmon 
poaching in the little stream that flows through 
the settlement was not generally suspected. I 
had concluded to limit my activities on this trip 
to teaching as many as possible of the natives a 
lesson by merely confiscating their nets. 

Dressed in hip rubbers, sweater and shooting 
coat, with my old fedora (christened by Henri 
the “lucky hat”) from its peg where it had hung 
all winter, I had hurried down to breakfast. 


_ hook the fish. 
. swered. For it became. more and more evident 


— when he turned to the light his gleaming 
side. 

Gaspard, my poacher friend; was watching 
every move, doubtless praying that I might not 
If he was, his prayer was an- 


that the old boy was full of play, and did not 
intend to touch the fly. Finally I left him to 
his antics, and went down to fish the lower pool. 
It proved barren. But at its very bottom, where 
the river took a sweep to the left, on a bit of 
green some silver scales of salmo salar showed 
more plainly than words could, where at least 
one beauty had been netted and dragged on shore 
the night before. 
When darkness fell I had scored a blank. 


My mind was made up, though, to watch the 
pool—to make a night of it, with the hope that 


_ It Was a Whole Half Hour More Before the Rod Won and the Gaff Slipped Home. 


That done, I was out of doors with the first 
glimmerings of morning. 

And just as the sun straggled up and sent a 
few level rays through the alders that lined the 
stream, before mounting into the haze that was 
to obscure it for the rest of the day, I reached 
the Upper Pool. 

For a while not a fish rose up. Then a fair 
sized river trout, out for breakfast, paid .the 
penalty for his hunger and curiosity. I twitched 
him onto the greensward at the foot of the pool, 
and consoled myself for landing him on such 
heavy gear with the thought, “he will do for 
supper.” 

Then on down the rapids, to the head of the 
Mill Pool, I worked my way. Here were 
spruces, birches and alders growing in profusion, 
many of which overhung the river. The birds 
spring had brought north welcomed me with 
their cheeriest songs. 

Sport, though, more than the glories of re- 
awakened nature, was what I was out for. So 
pushing on through the tangle of alders, I waded 
out to the head of the pool. A clear cast was 
easy, provided you switched your line neatly 
overhead, clear of the trees. 

After one or two casts, the fly lit gradually 


Down, down, step by step, pulling off a little 
more'line every few casts, and watching intently 
for another rise, I made my way, with a slight 
detour to follow thegand bar and stay in wad- 
ablé water. But nothffig moved. Reeling in, I 
stood looking down’ Stream, cogitating what to 
do, when a plump ‘splash from behind caused me 
to wheel with a start. , : 

Two things arrested. my attention: First, a 
broadening ring under the alders on’.the left 
bank. And*~there, directly across the stream, 
sat Gaspard,-famed as one of: thé worst poachers 
on the river. sy : 

“Good morning,” 
salmon?” 

He lied with a. face of clay: “No fish in de 
river yet; heap too early.” 

But I knew he had seen the rise, and I-was 
perfectly sure that unless I hooked-my fish that 
evening, a sweep-net would pull him on shore 
after nightfall. To prevent it, I would have to 
watch the pool until morning. 

Wading back until I got well above the scene 
of my first rise, I began to cast again, allowing 
the fly to fall just at the edge of the alders, 
where the current quickly sucked it under the 
bushes. 


I remarked, “seen#-any 


I might hook my fish in the morning. So, leav- 
ing Henri’s again at dusk, my long-handled gaff 
slung across my back and a wicked feeling in me 
toward poachers and all their tribe, I crossed the 
upper foot bridge. “Keeping well within the 
shelter’ of the spruces, I tip-toed down the 
stream, entering the thicket by a sheep path. 

‘Halfway down it, a hollow snort and a rush 
through the bushes ahead gave me an honest 
scare. But it was only the ungainly image of 
a sheared sheep against the blurred skyline that 
greeted my startled gaze, as she stood there and 
stared down at me from the hill. My nervous 
laugh frightened her away. 

Arrived at the pool, where I had left the 
salmon a few hours before, I chose a spot where 
anyone approaching the pool must cross my field 
of vision. There I fourid the-end of a log to 
sit-on. I lighted a cigarette, and began my vigil. 

With the voices of the day all hushed and 
still, how loud the rumble of the river soufided— 
swelling, dying and swelling up again. A sheet 
of fog rose like a trail of smoke, marking the 
river’s course where it hung low above the water. 
Bullfrogs in the shallow overflow tuned their 
bellows one by one. Lights in the farmhouse 
kitchens went out, and the tiny village slept. 








Suddenly a sharp whistle, from somewhere be- 
hind me, was quickly answered by another from 


- across the river. I knew that it was poach- 
ers, signalling to one another. Listening in- 
tently, 1 ncard the rustle of alders, followed by 
the thump of rubber boots as a man pushed 
through the bushes on the other bank. It was 
followed immediately by the slosh of wading 
legs. Two forms met, well out from shore. 
Without exchanging a word, each waded back to 
iis own side again. 

The slap that the head-rope of a net makes 
upon the water reached my ears, and the swish 
of the twine grew nearer and: nearer. A ghostly 
figure loomed up in front of me, not ten feet 
away. The time for action had arrived. Crouch- 
ing low, a couple of side steps brought me near 
enough to charge. He received squarely the full 
impact of my two hundred pounds, where my 
left shoulder caught him in the ribs. 

The blow sent him sprawling on his back into 
the river. I grabbed the rope in my left hand 
as he let go of it. Not until he started to rise, 
gulping and sputtering, did I recognize that it 
was Gaspard, my visitor of. the afternoon, who 
I knew now I had rightly suspected of designs 
upon my salmon. 


No wounded bull moose ever made a mightier 
racket than that Frenchman, as he struggled and 
floundered toward the bank. The thump and 
pound of his rubber boots did not cease as he 
tore through the thicket, until his form was out- 
lined for an instant against the sky high up on 
the bank. And with an imprecation hurled back 
over his shoulder, he was gone. : 

As I stood there in the water; slightly taken 
off my guard by this hurried retreat of-one of 
my antagonists, the rope I still held in my hand 
tightened with a jerk that almost took me with 
it. I made a grab for it as it slid past'“me 
through the water, and caught it again. The 
tug of war which followed was probably as 
desperate as any ever pulled by two. swarthy 
anchormen. 


The. poacher won. I could not hold him. In 
brute: strength he had me beaten. To escape a 
useless ducking, I let go. 

As the net swished out of my grasp and was 
dragged hurriedly up the other bank, there 
flashed through my mind a vision of the lower 
bridge. If I could reach it first, and intercept 
the poacher, his net might yet be mine. He niust 
cross the bridge, I remembered, to reach the 
main road and a clear run for home. At the 
risk of eyes and limbs, I plunged’ down the nar- 
row sheep trail, running through inky darkness, 
stumbling through thickets and over boulders. 
The sound of other running feet brought me up 
sharply, as I struggled, breathless, up the em- 
bankment and onto the bridge. 

Another instant, and we met. We grappled, 
fell and rolled over and over’ along the rough 
planking of the bridge. Every muscle in my 
body strained and ached, from that impact in 
the water, and from the desperate effort we each 
made now-for an advantage. 

But I saw that the huge Frenchman’s purpose 
was to force me to the end of the bridge, and 
off it into the roaring, rushing river twenty feet 
below. Desperately I writhed and twisted, but 
I could feel that he was gradually forcing me 
beneath him, and would soon be on top. The 
stale smell of long-munched tobacco came to me 
as his teeth gripped my ear in his frenzy. 

Then luck came to my aid; my right foot 
scraped against a spike protruding through the 
planks. 

It is an ancient saying that a drowning man 
will grasp at a straw. However true it may be, 
there is no doubt that I felt in that rusty spike 
one last desperate chance for safety from a 
bad fall and a wetting, if not from drowning. 

Pressing my heel against it, and exerting all 
my strength, I forced myself, by a strenuous 
sidewise kick, on top again. The poacher’s head 
and shoulders now hung over the bridge’s side. 
Mercilessly I pressed the‘ thumb of my right 
hand into his jugular. He squealed. 

There are certain incidents that happen to most 
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A WOMAN FISHING TACKLE DRESSER 
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Miss M. C. Thorburn, in Her Workshop at Edinburgh, Scotland, Making Salmon, Flies. 


‘American sportsmen haye grown accustomed to seeing fields of outdoor recreation and activity 
they once thought. restricted. to mere man, invaded—and succés§fully, too—by their new partner in 


fun, the sportswoman. 


Many of them, however, probably do not realize that the broadening out of woman's activities 


angtérs all-over the world. 
‘The picture shows 
‘salmon flies. 


‘in the cotintries at war has included her entry into the field of dressing expert fishing tackle for 


Miss M. C. Thorburn in. her workshop at Edinburgh, Scotland, dressing spring 
She conducts. the-entire business herself, which besides the making of both wet and dry 


flies for-trout and salmon fishing,.includes the manufacturé and sale of trout and salmon gut casts, 
rods, nets, and other equipment for the. expert, angler. 





of us in this world that we never forget. In 
my own mind, these words must always remain 
among my most vivid recollections: ' “For God’s 
sake, don’t kill me!” 

He blurted on: 
bridge—” 

Our muscles relaxed, and we stood’ up. Then 
I knew him. He was the village blacksmith. 
No wonder his strength ‘had surprised me! The 
village blacksmith: “dé boss man dere,” the 
natives proclaimed him, in feats of strength at 
all the country fairs for miles around! 

Without a word, we parted. And sure enough, 
the net was stuffed securely into a crevice be- 
neath the bridge. Trudging wearily back up to 
the road,- I leaned against the pole fence to 
regain a little strength, and let my racing blood 
cool down. From the road I could see across 
the fields to where a light in the little cottage 
beside the smithy glimmered for a few minutes 
and then went out. 

All the weariness of that whole long day and 
strenuous night came down upon me then, as 
I staggered along the dark highway, half drag- 
ging and half carrying the confiscated net. No 
house ever seemed more like home to me than 
Henri’s did that night. Reaching it, I locked the 
net safely in the ice-house, and crept silently 
up to bed. 

In the morning, a scheme that my day of hard 
work and excitement had not seen mature, flashed 
through my mind. If my salmon seemed still 
determined to mock all my temptings, and con- 
tinued his derisive antics around the fly, would 
not a dropper-fly be his undoing, with: a.naked 
hook dangling from the leader? 

But I could not quite smother a feeling that 
such a trick was a little unworthy: of a battle 
with. this, the king of all sporting fish, and so 
it was -a--silver doctor that I used to attract 
him from his hiding place. When he had risen 


“The net—it’s under’ the 


once, and slid confidently down past the line, 
I substituted: for the doctor the trick leader with 
its double hooks. 

The first couple of casts, with. the line thus 
accoutred, seemed to puzzle him, Then there 
was a souse! upward, and the same returning 
splash as before. A quick twitch of the rod, 
and the big hook caught him just behind the 
dorsal fin. Over and over he flopped, turning 
somersaults, jump after jump. A crazy fish, he 
streaked down the river. 

After him I pounded, waded, slipped and slid. 
By the time his first run was finished, we were 
a long way apart. As he sulked on the bottom, I 
took advantage of his ill-humor and reeled in 
quickly. A little extra pressure on the rod, and 
he was away, on a long lightning-quick run; 
with a leap at the end. 

On down the river I struggled, jumping from 
boulder to boulder, until I worked over to the 
bank again and my feet were on dry land. Here 
it was all clear bank and river, with the excep- 


‘tion of a gaspereau net across the river, which 


my salmon jumped. 

One more brief run, and we were at the estu- 
ary of the stream. Where it met the flood tide, 
there was plenty of water and no obstructions. 
Even with these circumstances in my favor, it 
was a whole half hour more before the rod won 
and the gaff clipped home. : 

Laid out on the green moss, he certainly was 
a thing of beauty. 

His weight? 

Twelve and a half pounds exactly. 


Thousands of wild geese have made their 
homes on .farms -in North Dakota, and grain 
fields uncovered by wind storms are being com- 
pletely devastated. Under the state law geese are 
omen from attacks by hunters and cannot he 
ousted. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF PLUG CASTING 


AN ARTICLE FOR THOSE WHO FOLLOW THAT METHOD OF TAKING THE 
PISCATORIAL SUBMARINE—THE BLACK BASS—A WORD AS TO OUTFIT 


of the short rod and plug—with single 

hooks—will have an opportunity to once 
again cast away for that “piscatorial submarine” 
—the Black Bass—a word as to-outfit necessary 
for this modern métlfod of fishing seems appro- 
priate. The fishing crank has most decided views 
as to what he should or should not pack along 
with him; so to that class of individuals efforts 
to describe’a casting outfit would be a waste of 
time, but ‘to the neophyte at the game who is 
generally at sea when a “casting with plug” out- 
fit is mentioned, the following is hereby dedi- 
cated. 

To determine the best rod, reel, line and plug 
for bait casting is a question hard to answer, 
as bait casters each have their likes and dislikes. 
The likes of one and the dislikes of another may 
be however all good or all bad, therefore to lay 
down a hard and fast rule as to what is or is 
not the best equipment for the beginner is an 
impossibility. 

As one noted authority puts it, “The prefer- 
ence of different anglers of equal experience and 
skill varies in about the same proportion as do 
the noses on their respective faces.” It must 
therefore be borne in mind, “you regulars,” that 
the following outfit is not claimed to be the one 
and only one for the method of land the “pound 
for pound fish,” but as the equipment mentioned 
is the same as is used by a number of well- 
known followers of “Friend Walton,” and has 
always been found to be satisfactory in every 
respect, it is, therefore, at least food for. thought 
and worthy of more than passing consideration 
by “Mr. Beginner.” 


The Rod. 


Bait casting rods are made of split bamboo, 
lancewood, greenheart or steel and run in 
lengths from 4% to 6% feet. They are built in 
three styles—short butt and long tip, rod with 
butt and tip of equal length, rod in three pieces 
and in one piece construction either with at- 
tached or detached butt. 

Between the rod with the short butt and long 
tip and the rod with butt and tip of equal lengths, 
there is not much difference. It is claimed, how- 
ever, that in the rod with the short butt and 
long tip, the chance of breakage is reduced to a 
minimum as the strain in casting and in playing 
the fish after he is once hooked does not fall on 
the wood at the ferrule, whereas in the rod with 
butt and tip of equal length, the ferrule coming 
as it does in the center of the rod, the greatest 
strain is placed during action at the ferrule. 
which is considered to be the weakest part of 
any rod, the chance of breakage at this point 
is necessarily somewhat increased. 

While the writer has seen some good size 
fish played and landed on the rod with tip and 
butt of equal length without this looked for 
break occurring, he has a strong preference for 
the rod with the short butt and long tip con- 
struction made of bamboo and in lengths from 
5 to 5% feet. It is therefore this type of rod 
that is recommended to “Mr. Beginner.” The 
three-piece rod is passed over with the statement 
that its only advantage lies in the fact that it is 
convenient to carry. Its disadvantages are many. 
After the neophyte has reached that stage where 
he feels fairly sure of himself, the rod of one 
piece construction is suggested either with the 
attached or detached butt, as the added casting 
power and action of this type of rod will re- 
compense one for any inconvenience that may 
be experienced in transportation. 

The cost—were that we were all born rich 
instead of handsome—while it is well to remem- 


A S THE time draws near when the advocates 


By George Langworthy Buguey. 


ber that, generally speaking, the best is the 
cheapest in the long run, “Mr. Beginner” is not 
advised to lay his last penny down for the first 
casting rod for two reasons: The first: There 
will be other paraphernalia that it will be neces- 
sary fot him to purchase before his outfit is 
completed. The second: It is pdssible to obtain 
a popular make of casting rod (short butt, long 
tip construction) that will not only answer the 
purpose but at the same time serve him well 
for the nominal figure of $2.00. 

When the neophyte is more proficient, he can 
then purchase a rod more to his liking and re- 
quirements. He will either know or think he 
knows them by this time. 

The Reel. 

“The reel question is.not a real question.” One 
thing is certain. It must. be a quadruple multi- 
plying one that revolves» four times with each 
turn of the handle. As to price, they can be 
purchased at most any old price, but “Mr. Be- 
ginner” must bear in mind that money is well 
spent in buying a reel, as in bait casting much 
depends on this item of the outfit. A most de- 
pendable one can be purchased for $3.50 and if 
the angler desires a “free spool” (handle of 
reel not revolving when cast is made—which is 
not a necessity, a $5 bill will get it for him. 

Lines. 

The line to a bait caster is just as important 
as are the lines first assigned to the - budding 
tragedian. In both cases, if they are poor, the 
result is a catastrophe and is therefore one of 
the most important subjects that a bait caster 
has to contend with. It is not all of us, by any 
means, that can explain what efficiency in this 
part of the outfit consists of. I am not going 
to try in this article, “Ye Editor” would use the 
blue pencil, I fear to good effect. However, one 
of the best rules for “Mr. Beginner” to follow 
in selecting a line, and at the same time be 
reasonably sure he is getting something to suit 
the plug he is using, is to buy a line from any 
of the several plug manufacturers who have 
recently put out lines adapted to the plugs they 
manufacture. Their catalogues are obtainable 
on application for same. 

Plugs. 

Plugs—Old man Noah, he of dictionary fame, 
defines the word as “Any piece used to stop or fill 
a hole”; “a worn-out horse.” 

Yet the magic word “plug” has another dis- 
tinctive definition, dear to the ears of that 
great army of fishermen, known as “bait casters.” 

The late James Heddon has said, “Rait cast- 
ing is surely the sport of a thousand thrills.” 
To the neophyte of the game the baits or plugs 
used in this alluring sport seem to be endless. 
Take up any fishing catalogue and the following 
phrases meet one’s eye: “The very best bait in 
the market.” “This is the most successful black 
bass plug used in a decade.” “This is the plug 
used by John Jones when he made his wonderful 
catch of fourteen black bass in an hour.” Mr. 
Neophyte immediately says, “I must have this; 
I must have that”—with what result? He loads 
up with all kinds of plugs, surely enough to 
meet all conditions, yet the same condition can 
be met with a few well selected types. 

Plugs can only be divided into three classes: 
(1) Underwaters. (2) Semi-underwaters or 
wobblers. (3) Surface lures. What are the 
best of each class is the question and one with- 
out doubt a hard one to answer. This being due 
to the fact that what is a killing lure to-day, 
“Mr. Bass” will hardly notice to-morrow, yet 
the poor plugs cannot be blamed, as they are 
all good—at some time or other. 


The most tempting live food for black bass is 
the minnow. Naturally artificial lures are made 
to pattern more or less after this delicate morsel. 

The Underwaters—The underwaters, the first 
division of plugs to be considered, are ones that 
sink deep when cast and are mostly used when 
the fish are feeding deep. They are made in all 
colors to meet the fancy of the caster, or the 
conditions of water being fished. Standard 
colors in red, green, white and yellow are quite 
effective. 

The underwaters, while they are fish getters, 
are not advised for Mr. Beginner, as many a 
one rests well hung upon some hidden log, due 
to the caster being unable to retrieve the lure 
when that vocabulary straining back lash occurs. 

The Semi-underwaters—Now, “Brothers,” here 
is the plug. It’s practically new, yet it’s the 
goods, and it gets the fish, The semi-under- 
water, or wobbler, is a spinnerless plug that 
sinks slowly to a certain depth and when re- 
trieved moves with the wobbly motion that at- 
tracts the fish, and last, but not least, when the 
back lash occurs, who of us don’t get them at 
times?—“Mr. Plug” rises majestically to the 
surface, awaiting our pleasure as to future casts. 

Surface Baits—Ye gods! There are more 
surface baits than one has fingers and toes, yet 
who will deny that all have some redeeming 
feature? Here, again, the spinner at each end 
of the plug is frequently eliminated, the manu- 
facturers depending on a collar or winged rotary 
— device to throw the water and attack the 
fish. 

Thus, if “Mr. Beginner” desires to save plugs, 
and plugs mean money, let him use either 
underwater” or the surface or both. 

So much for plugs. Now about a tackle box 
to keep them in. There seems to be a fascina- 
tion about tackle boxes, the more boxes one 
acquires the more he seems to want. As to the 
fisherman a tackle box that meets his require- 
ments is a gift from the gods when once found. 
The writer has found two, both desirable from 
a plug caster’s point of view and both within 
reason as to price. The first is made of a good 
quality of tin. There are two trays, each tray 
being divided into compartments. Each compart- 
ment holding one plug of large size or two of 
the small. There is also space for two reels 
and spaces for smalles articles. The angler who 
likes to take a lot of spoons along for trolling 
or casting will find that they can be carried in 
this box without getting into a hopeless tangle. 
The cost of this box is $2.00. Now listen care- 
fully, for you will hear, brother, -not of the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere, but of the very 
latest tackle box for “Mr. Plugger.” It’s good. 
This box is built to look like a leather grip fin- 
ished in a durable brown baked enamel and is 
built to stand the gaff. It has leather handles 
and a Yale lock. It has also two trays, numer- 
ous compartments for plugs, reels, spoons, etc., 
a real example of “a place for everything, and 
everything in its place.” The price of this box 
is $4.50. 

One last word. A little article found to be 
of the greatest use, especially in fishing strange 
waters, when you often have to change plugs 
to get the right one, a swivel snap on the end 
of your line will save not only the line but will 
prevent one straining his vocabulary. 

With best wishes for success to Mr. Beginner, 
let him remember : 

“It’s easy enough to be pleasant, 

When they’re striking so fast, and so thick, 
But the man is worth while 
Who wears a broad smile 

When he lands nothing more than a stick.” 
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UNCLE NED BUCKSHAW INTER- 
VIEWED-THE USUALLY AMIA- 
BLE DR. BRECK FREES HIS MIND 
ON A NUMBER OF TOPICS IM- 
PORTANT TO THE SPORTSMAN 


By An Occasional Contributor 
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NCLE Ned is hard at work at Camp Buck- 
U shaw, Novia Scotia, having laid off the 

toga of orator to the Navy League of the 
United States, and donned a costume more ap- 
propriate to our idea of the old chap, consisting 
mostly of moccasins, woolen shirt and knickers. 
Ned kindly allowed us to sink down in a com- 
fortable arm chair before the big fire-place where 
many interesting individuals had warmed them- 
selves, including Albert Bigelow Paine of “The 
Tent Dwellers,” Nigghy, the calf-moose and a 
hundred other wild or semi-domesticated pets. 

We were going fishing, but Ned vowed that 
he was no longer an angler, though he angled 
nearly every day. 

“I don’t think our uneducated trout take much 
to the dry fly, but I use it mostly here, all the 
same, for, though the wet fly gets five where 
the dry lures one, the use of the dry is far 
more fascinating. The best luck I have had 
with some flies made for me by that finest of 
all anglers, the late Theodore Gordon. These 
were tied by Gordon from insects, well pre- 
served, that I sent him from here, and were 
beautifully wrought. I shall tell you more about 
Gordon some time, for though I never clapped 
eyes on the man, I knew him pretty well, on 
account of a years-long correspondence. There 
was nothing of the sensational about him; he 
had no ‘punch.’ You didn’t see his stuff much 
in the so-called up-to-date magazines, for it 
wasn’t at all juvenile enough. But it was 
real literature, and simply breathed the woods 
and fishing. Gordon was a writer for the aristo- 
crat among anglers and nature lovers. It is one 
of the glories of Forest and Stream to have 
had such a contributor for so many years. 

“The news? Well, can’t say that I have much. 
Lou Harlow tells me that he saw a young bull 
moose with its antlers still on the morning of 
Good Friday, which was April 21, about a rec- 
ord for lateness, so far as I am concerned. On 
the other hand, the this year’s moose calves are 
coming early. On May 2oth a couple were seen 
by a friend of mine. This is, of course, not 
abnormal, though they come a week or so later 
mostly. 

“The moose are reported very thick by the 
lumbermen and trappers. The protection of the 
cow has done wonders for Nova Scotia, and 
moose are now found in places that never knew 
them twenty years ago. The fact that the num- 
ber of bulls killed has increased every year is 
the best sign of the times. A moose hunt here 
costs much less than in New Brunswick, and, 
though the spread of antlers is smaller on an 
average perhaps (though that is disputed), a 
man is pretty sure of his bull if he takes a 
good guide along. 

“Yes, I like moose hunting more and more 
every year. I don’t much care about killing, 
though I sometimes do if we need meat, but 
the whole game is the most fascinating thing 
within my experience. 

“T begin to plan for my next hunt the day 
after I get back from the first! 


_ “Partridges? Yes, I chased one off my porch 
just before you got here. There’s a nest over 
yonder somewhere, and there are: four other 
nests of different species full of eggs within 
twenty yards of my cabin, not counting those I 
haven’t found, for I really haven’t looked at all. 
Any quiet day you can hear at least three her- 



































The Den at Camp Buckshaw, Showing Mollie the Setter and Part of Dr. Breck’s 
Collection of Weapons and Things Ancient and Modern. 


mit-thrushes singing. One female is nesting 
right in that bunch of stuff there. There’s a 
gull’s nest (black-backs) on that, big rock in the 
lake, and on the other side of it a loon’s nest. 
A lake without the cry of the loon is robbed 
of much of its witchery. 

“No, I haven’t seen the latest woodcraft books. 
No doubt they are all right, but most things are 
written just to fill space, and these books are 
too apt to be a lot of articles thrown together to 
form a volume, and they show it, too. 

“Curious what funny things you often find. 
A man named Crossman, who writes well about 
rifles, tells of throwing away a knife in its 
sheath, which he carried slung from his belt 
at his side, because it caught on things in travel- 
ing. If Mr. Crossman would imitate us woods- 
men, and sling his knife further round, even at 
the very back, he would not be troubled by its 
catching the brush. 

“These youngsters are constantly discovering 
new things. I have just read about a chap who 
says that red is a good color to protect hunters 
of deer from being shot by their companions. 
How original! Gordon and I have been using 
the dry fly for these.many years, but about five 
years ago a lot of New Yorkers discovered that 
it existed! I have been trying for many years 
to persuade the manufacturers to make several 
things needed, amongst them dry flies tied after 
American insects (I believe Rhead is now doing 
it), a head-net of black veiling, a front-si¢ht 
protector for sporting rifles, etc. The sight- 
protector has not yet been turned out, though 
a manufacturer once wrote me as follows: 
‘Your sketch for a protector arrived this morn- 
ing, and by noon we had perfected it,’ or words 
to that effect Nevertheless I have heard noth- 
ing more about it. 

“Are people getting to be better sportsmen? 
In a way I should say yes. I mean that the 
fish-hog and the game-hog are in deeper con- 
tempt nowadays, And the Audubon Society 
(of which everybody should be a member) and 
other bodies have done much to make folks 
understand that creatures should not be killed 
indiscriminately. But there is still a whole lot 
to be done, for people are, in the main, very 
ignorant. 

“Do not talk to me about the humanity of the 
world as long as our laws permit the use of the 
steel-trap and the live bait. For the trap there 





is more excuse, as the general public cannot 
know personally the awful cruelty connected 
with its use. But how a man of any bringing up 
or decency can deliberately attach to his gear a 
living frog or small fish, and drag it through the 
water is simply astounding. But they do it, and 
the magazines are full of advertisements of ap- 
pliances for the use of live bait. One of themi, 
in a this month’s magazine (June) gives a cut 
of the ‘harness,’ with the live frog hooked 
through the snout. The words are, ‘Holds the 
bait securely without the slightest injury’! No 
injury, perhaps, to the feelings of the brute who 
would use a thing of torture of this kind, but 
has the manufacturer ever inquired the frog’s 
opinion about it? 

“Another magazine, in the west, publishes a 
letter from a correspondent, showing how to fish 
with ‘mad-toms,’ i. e., small cat-fish. Listen to 
this: 

“*Take Mr. Tom in your hand (careful of his 
prongs), and with your sharp knife skin about 
a quarter of an inch of hide from the back of 
his head. This will keep him out of weeds, 
rocks, etc. * * * The idea is this: Suppose 
you had a wound on your hand * * * and in 
some way the skinned surface came in contact 
with a board or your coat. You will pull it 
away, wouldn’t you, and mighty quick, too! Well, 
so will the mad-tom.’ 

“Just analyze this a moment and get the full 
meaning of this delicious treatment of a live 
creature! But the inventor goes further and 
says, in closing: ‘Try this, boys, and if you don’t 
have more pleasure (!) with less swearing and 
catch more fish, then—I am stung!’ 

“Is this the limit? And yet it appears in a 
so-called respectable magazine. It is one case in 
a thousand. The public is quite indifferent. The 
superintendents of Sunday Schools go on dis- 
puting whether certain Bible rules and images 
should be taken literally or not; but they never 
pay any attention to the foul cruelty going on 
right under their noses by the use of the steel 
trap and the live bait devices. 

“No,. I haven’t time to talk about the trap. 
Besides it makes me too ‘hot.’ I shali not let 


up until every state and province on this con- 
tinent makes the use of the steel-trap illegal. 
A Canadian monthly has just started a depart- 
ment of trapping. Shame to it!” 
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The object of this Journal 


will be to studiously promote 
a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation, and to cultivate a 
refined taste for natural objects. 





—FOREST AND STREAM, Aug, 14, 1873 
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It is Up To the Sportsmen 


HE Department of Agriculture has an- 
a nounced the proposed changes in the regu- 

lations of the Migratory Bird Law. These 
changes are to be published for a period of three 
months, during which time those interested may 
submit suggestions, or offer amendments dealing 
with the zone classifications. 

Careful study of the new schedule as a whole 
indicates that criticism will not be lacking. - To 
begin: with, the season for wild fowl in the mid- 
dle western states has béen extended to March, 
while in contiguous regions the old regulations 
are adhered to.. The. storm of protest which 
followed the shortening of. the open season in 
certain sections. of the country has not been 
forgotten. Whether it represented real senti- 
ment will not be argued here. The fact remains 
that it seems to have impressed Washington. 

Now, in all legislation, final readings and rul- 
ings: are more or less a compromise. But inter- 
pretations of that character deal in the majority 
of cases with matters of finance. The usual test 
is how much or how little the burden of tax is 
going to be, or to what extent. the restriction 
will affect the individual. 

In this migratory bird legislation, however, a 
different phase presents itself. We can tax 
Nature, and seemingly she submits without pro- 
test. Nevertheless she imposes the penalty on 
mankind, for in the end he pays the cost of his 
temerity, and assumption of superior wisdom. 

Man may violate the laws of Nature, but hav- 
ing done so, he cannot hope to escape the con- 
sequences. As well might a legislature hope by 
enactment to abolish bad weather, or prevent the 
recurrence of earthquake. 

And that, brother sportsmen, is the situation, 
the condition, you confront when dealing with 
the migratory law. You may persuade yourself 
that you have a just grievance because the fel- 
low in the next county has a few days more 
shooting than you are permitted to enjoy; you 
may even prevail on the lawmaking powers to 
let you kill a dozen or two extra ducks just to 
prove your supposed right to equal privileges. 

But in the light of what is bound. to follow 
when outraged Nature exacts the penalty; when 
the migration of wild fowl ceases for the reason 
that there are no more wild fowl to migrate— 
this as the result of your own shortsightedness— 
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will you be proud of thé mémory you will leave 
in the minds of those who are to follow you, and 
who are the owners of wild life, quite as much 
as you, though they have not yet entered into 
possession of it? 

If you are a real sportsman you must already 
have studied the question from this viewpoint. 
It is the only ground you can take. Unfortu- 
nately there are men so limited in their vision 
that the real intent of the migratory law is be- 
yond their ken. Their eyes are not. lifted above 
the boundaries of the local duck marsh—their 
thoughts deal with to-morrow’s pleasure. After 
them, the Deluge! 

And it will be the Deluge for you and your 
children and your children’s children if you do 
not take some interest in this question, now that 
it is up for decision. 


The Fishing Number 
HIS is the month of the angler, It is the 
season for which he has longed. His 
innings are due, and his brother of the 
chase will not begrudge him, for the nonce, all 
the ‘space which we give him. 

Ahead stretch the summer fishing joys. The 
trout angler has long ago ventured abroad, to 
take, advantage of opportunities offered by spring, 
but to the majority of people July and August, 
with some overlapping into September, are the 
vacation, and therefore the fishing months. 

May they bring to the army of clear-eyed, 
healthful and happy men and women who con- 
stitute the readers of this journal the best of 
good luck in their favorite«sport. 

The lakes, the’ rivers, the. ocean are ready; 
the water is right. Whether the destination be 
remote wilderness, or points nearer to home, is 
immaterial. The spirit of sportsmanship is the 
same. It:means playing the game fair. There 
are no other rules. 

But as July drifts into August, and insensibly 
there come into the air and over the landscape 
evidences of approaching fall season, the gunner 
will step into his own. 

If he believes that we have neglected him in 
this number we can assure him that we have 
many good things in store for him at the proper 
time. New series. of articles dealing with up- 
land shooting, big game ‘hunting, and last but 
not least, instructive advice by experts on hunt- 
ing subjects, are in course of preparation and 
will follow soon. 


Between A Saturday and Monday 


RUSTY old croakers and vinegar-spirited 
wiseacres solemnly assure us that summer 
half-holidays are a device of the devil, and 

that working men and women would be far bet- 
ter off if they stuck to their work six full days 
in the week all the year around. 

This proposition has just enough truth in it to 
give it at first blush a tinge of plausibility, for it 
is not to be gainsaid that multitudes do make a 
miserable failure of their thalf-holiday, and 
would be better in spirit, body and purse if they 
worked all day Saturday instead of going off into 
foolish dissipation. 

Nevertheless the fault is not in the holiday, but 
in the ignorance, or folly based on ignoranee, of 
those who mis-use the holiday. 

What the busy world needs is not fewer holi- 


days, but more sensible ways of spending those 
it has. 

They who can truly help the holiday seeking 
man are not the croakers, who would wall him 
in the more securely for the good of his soul, 
but the men and women of large heart and ready 
sympathy and thoughtful concern and inventive 
genius, who will point out the ways and provide 
the means for a more profitable enjoyment of his 
play time. 

If in his unwonted freedom from the drudgery 
and grind of his accustomed round, he mis-spends 
his opportunities and fails to pluck the golden 
fruit of a summer’s day in the open air, the rem- 
edy is to be sought not in repression, but in in- 
struction, encouragement and enlargement of op- 
portunities. 

The problems—and they are important prob- 
lems—of rational holidays for the great masses 
who do the world’s work, will never be solved by 
the croakers. Let these Knights of the Sorrow- 
ful Visage go to the rear. The voices the half- 
holiday world wants to hear are of those cheery 
souls who will show it how to get the most good 
out of its play. hours. 

And what a world of suggestion, what an offer- 
ing of expert advice, the columns of a paper like 
Forest and Stream contain! The man to whom 
falls the good fortune of a whole summer’s play- 
time can find much that will make his long holi- 
day brighter and better, while he to whom.is 
vouchsafed but the brief interval between a Sat- 
urday and a Monday may discover that ‘a new 
world is open to him in the great outdoors that 
lies not so far away, but.creeps unnoticed, soft- 
footed’ and gentle, as do all wild things, to the 
very gates of populous cities. 

Shakespeare makes Prince Hal say: 

If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

That is the case exactly. The little holiday is 
frequently the most enjoyable. 

The season of the day-off is here. Take advan- 
tage of it. Every field is an open book of natural 
history; the song of the brook is a symphony in 
minor chord, while the deep diaphason of the 
ocean is music such as man never made. It is all 
ycurs for the asking. 


A Summer Sport 

HE growing popularity. of trapshooting : is 

an encouraging evidence of the outdoor 

spirit in America. Not so many years’ ago 
trapshooting could not be called a recreation, 
for it centered around experts, a few specialists 
and men who really belonged to the field shoot- 
ing class. 

Trapshooting now bids fair to become as 
popular as golf. It is being taken up by people 
who never point a gun at the flying live bird, 
or over a dog, but to whom the fascination of a 
test of skill and accuracy is not lost. 

The swelling ranks of the trapshooting clubs 
everywhere are an encouraging sign. After all 
what better method of practising preparedness 
could be devised? The modern soldier, barring 
the sharpshooter and the “sniper,” is a snap- 
shot artist—in action at least. Familiarity with 
the shotgun and the flying target makes better 
men in the military field, just as much as it 
makes better men in the business or professional 
ranks. The future of trapshooting involves more 
than the promotion of an interesting sport. It 
should have the serious attention of the State. 
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URING one of my walks in the country last 
D summer I saw a school lad admonishing 
some other boys for stoning a toad. And 

not content with rebuking them, he ran and 
caught up the toad and hid him out of harm’s 
way. That lad would, from sheer interest and 
curiosity, watch anything alive “just to see what 
it would do.” His knowledge of many birds, 
beasts, and insects, commencing in this way, soon 
gave him a sympathetic insight into the most in- 
timate character and doings of living things. He 
would lift a snail, a beetle, or a frog into the se- 
curity of the fence, rather than suffer the appre- 
hension that it might be trodden tipon by a passer- 


by. Stich a lad, grown to manhood, will assured-. 


ly desire to lift his ‘fellows out of rough: and 
dangerous ways into the security of ‘a. peaceful 
and painless ‘life. Of such:'stuff :are reformers 
made. : 


How many thick-skinned people there are who’: 


stolidly harbor the illusion that birds and animals 
feel no pain. Thismay be partly due to the fact 
that many’ creatures’ seem to lack the power to 
give vent to cries of pain. Many creatures, as 
for instance, the pigeon or the dove, will suffer 
pain and even serious injury in a pathetically 
mute and expressionless manner. It is possibly 
such instances which lead some people to imagine 
that animals do not suffer pain, or-at least not 
in the same way as human beings. 

People will pluck live poultry, convey live birds 
wih cruelty, torture song-birds in a barbarous 
fashion, and even starve captives of the feathered 
tribe. Again, there are men who cannot resist 
the impulse to aim a gun at anything which 
moves. Thus whole bird species suffer decima- 
tion—to satisfy the epicure, may be, or the 
“sport,” or the. love of decoration. 

Taking the animal world-as a whole, it is per- 
haps admissable that there is a considerable range 
of variability in the sensibility and individual spe- 
cies to pain. But it is self-evident that.this varia- 
bility in the degree of pain nowhere extends to 
the verge of insensibility. All the world over, 
the nervous organization of Nature’s creatures is 
built upon the same plan and principle, and ‘with 
the same character- and quality ‘of vital material 
nervous matter is identical all the way from 
micro-organism up to mian. rked symptoms 
of pain are observable among animalcules of the 
minutest: size." If we drop “from ‘a needle’s point 
the -yeriest minim of acetic acid into a water drop 
of micro-organisms, we inymediately see the ‘tiny 
creatures flee from its:présence as if in fear of 
pain or extinction. If we féeilxa bell-flower ani- 
maleule with yeast-cells, it will’ vomit, and after- 
wards refuse them. Another micro-orgamism has 
the power of attacking-a smaller one dis- 
charging nettle-like filaments or darts. e@ or- 
ganism:attacked will immediately stop swimming, 
and feebly beating the water, is seized and eaten. 

With regard to thé higher animals: Pain ap- 
pears to be the result of stimulation of the sur- 
face néryes of the animalyskin. As #he nerves of 







the: eye afenexcit ry. and vision ensues, 
ro hen Seen eM skimegre. exces 
pain: efsues. - The animal 1 regarded: 


as a sense organ, responding to touch and pres- 
sure by one set of nerves, and to temperature by 
another set. If this were not so, it is difficult to 








IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


DOES THE BEETLE THAT WE TREAD UPON “FEEL 
A PANG AS GREAT AS WHEN A GIANT DIES?” 


By B. C. Tillett. 


conceive how an organism could exist and sur- 
vive as a separate individual. 

As to the susceptibility of animals to feel pain, 
no definite statement can be made. While many 
instances could be cited which would seem to 
point to their sense of pain being very slight— 
seemingly non-existent—others are not wanting 
to indicate that the contrary view is the more cor- 
rect one. It is at all events safer to assume that 
animals and birds do feel pain more or less acute- 
ly, and as their sufferings are often caused while 
meekly ministering to our wants and_gratifying 
our pleasures, we should do all in odie pciwes to 


alleviate: their distress, ie SR 
Some ret ‘ihstances, which if thére Were 
snong.to contr em, would point comtkisively 


to the lhck’of ail s of pain in animals, are 
given by Colonel Sir ‘Charles W. Wilson in his 
work “From Korti-to’Khartum.”” Speaking of 


camels, for instance, he says, “they showed no ~ 


alarm, and did not seem to mind being hit. One 
heard a heavy thud, and looking round, saw blood 
rushing from a wound.’ ~The camel went on 
chewing his cud as if nothing had happened.” 
Again, “A shot carried away the lower jaw of 
one of the artillery camels. The camel walked 
on as if nothing had happened, and carried its 
load to the end of the day.” Speaking‘ of. rein- 
deer Mr.-Lamon says, “We broke one of the 
forefeet of an old stag from an unseen ambush; 
his companions ran away, and the wounded. deer, 
after making some attempts to follow: looked 
about a little and seeing nothing, actually began 
to graze on his three remaining legs.” 

I. think it is Sir John: Lubbock, in his “Senses 
of Animals,”: who relates a remarkable. experi- 
ment tried on a dragon-fly. The entire abdomen 
of the insect having been removed, a straw of 
the same length and weight. was carefully fixed 


. in its place, whereupon the insect flew away. The 


same author, I believe, tells of the abdomen of a 
wasp. having been removed while intent on feed- 
ing at some honey, and how the wasp continued 
to feed unconcernedly. 

But if anything can prove to the sceptic the 
reality, the universality, and the significance of 
pain in the animal world, surely the existence of 
offensive and defensive organs throughout all 
life, ought to. We need not ask why the wasp 
or the bee possesses a sting, or the serpent its 
fangs, or the buffalo its horns. But if we ask 
why the brambles have their thorns; the cactus 
its powerful spines; the stinging-nettle its poison- 
ous hairs; the Venus fly-trap its mechanism for 
insect assassination; the pitcher plant its juices 
for insect drowning; what is the answer? Just 
this; that the existence of such organs of offence 
and defence implies also the corresponding ex- 
istence of the sensibility to pain, injury and 
death. They are a warning to the animal world 
that trespassers will suffer, even unto death. And 
as Shakespeare has finely said: 


“The sense of death is most in apprehension; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon 

In corporal sufferance, finds a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies.” 


But was Shakespeare, with all his wisdom, lit- 
erally correct in saying that the poor beetle that 
we tread upon finds a pang as great as when a 
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iant dies? Death which is instantaneous as 
rom a lightning flash is suffered by the victim 
unconsciously. There is no pang. The person 
who is struck by lightning knows nothing, he 
neither sees the flash, nor hears the thunder. 
Few indeed are there who die so merciful a 
death as this. And is it not so with the bird or 
animal who falls before the hunter’s gun? 
Wherein then does cruelty enter into sport as 
some would have us believe it does? It finds no 
place at all save when by misjudged aim the bird 
is merely wounded. 

Honestly can it be said of every man entitled 
to be called a sportsman, that he finds. no pleas- 
ure in seeing a wounded bird or animal, if for 
no other reason than that it is a reflection upon 
his marksmanship. And were sportsmen to be 
more sure of their aim, even these instances 
would be fewer still. He who can stoop to in- 
flict useless pain on the birds and animals which 
contribute so much to the joy of outdoor life by 
their beauty and their song, is unworthy of the 
name. It is such as these who justly merit the 
criticisms of opponents of such “sport.” 


: sportsman all the world over is he who wages 


his skill against that of bird’ or beast, often at 
great personal ‘risk. If in ‘the undertaking of 
these pleasures the lives of birds or- beasts are 
shortened, we may remember. that life-in the 
animal kingdom is comparatively short.. Again 
it is not too much to say it is a case of -“Eat or 
be eaten,” from birth to death! - Death at the 
hunter’s hand comes quickly and: generally with 
less pain, it may be said, than -where, even tho 
the natural course of his life has -been: run, the 
end comes, as it usually does, by capture on the 
part of a stronger animal enemy, or a slow linger- 
ing death, that perhaps of starvation. 


THE DINNER OF DADDYLONGLEGS. 
By D. Cromett Clark. 


WISH to make a record:of .a nitural history 
] observation which fell to me duzing the course 

of a vacation spent in a pedestrian tour in 
the Canadian Province of New Brunswick. On 
September 11, 1915, I was walking from Le- 
preau to Musquash, and, something more than 
half way of the ten miles between the two ham- 
lets, stopped at a brook on the northern slope of 
a hill, for a drink of water. The wooden plank 
bridge was too high for the taking of a drink 
from it with a dipper, so a passage was worked 
through the thick bushes to a point some six. or 
eight rods above, where a pool about five feet 
across was fed by a trickling little current, while 
the main stream rushed down on the farther 
side. A nice large smooth rock afforded a seat 
with my back to the grassy bank, while feet were 
stretched out to the somewhat lower rock just be- 
yond. After a rest of fifteen. minutes or so, I 
was about to reload my shoulders with the pack 
when a fat green worm about an inch and one- 
third in length came tumbling down the brook 
and into the pool just below me. I was won- 
dering if he was of a speciés known to mie, and 
noticed him climbing upon a dead leaf which was 
slowly turning in the otherwise imperceptible eddy 
in the center of the pool. . 

The pool was inhabited by six of those queer 
specimens of animal. life—probably insects—vari- 
ously known as water daddylonglegs, skippers, 
water horses, and perhaps by other names. They 
were darting restlessly about the pool with their 
feet resting lightly on the water. . No purpose 
was apparent in their movements until one of 
them bumped against the worm on his leaf refuge. 
The insect drew back three inches or so, and 
then darted directly at the worm, following his 
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impact by instant retreat. The worm flung his 
head around in the direction of the blow, and 
found nothing. The insect kept up his blows and 
retreats. I could not see the worm closely enough 
to determine whether he tried to bite his tor- 
mentor, but that was the idea suggested by his 
head’s frantic efforts to reach the source of those 
blows. 

A thick, whitish fluid began to ooze from punc- 
tures in the worm’s sides. The assailant, aided 
by the eddy, had attacked the victim from every 
direction. The poor worm abandoned his efforts 
to reach the destroyer, and was writhing, seem- 
ingly in helpless and aimless agony. The slayer 
continued his attacks, but made his retreats less 
quickly. 

Another water daddylonglegs bumped against 
the worm, and drew back, as if to attack in the 
same way that the first had done. The possessor 
of the worm darted around his prey and launched 
himself at the intruder. He struck the second 
insect fairly in the side, and bowled him over, 
so that for a moment he lay struggling in the 
water with feet flourishing frantically in the air. 
He soon regained his feet and promptly evacuated 
the neighborhood of the worm. 


The first of the water daddylonglegs turned 
to his finally motionless victim, and placed him- 
self astride the partially submerged body. With 
head tipped down and pressed against the green 
skin. of the slaughtered worm, he stood in a 
huddled attitude and apparently without moving 
for three or four minutes. Then he went away, 
skipping over the water after the fashion of his 
tribe. 


I had partially risen to go, when the other in- 
sects began to dart across the pool to the body of 
the worm. It seemed as if they did so delib- 
erately and not by accident, though each had to 
make several tries before finding it. One would 
hurry three-fourths of the way across the pool, 
turn back and again pass the worm, but not so 
far, and turn again. Net one of them found the 
apparent object of his search in a single trip 
directly from the edge of the pool to its center, 
where the food supply was ‘slowly turning round 
and round. Within about ten or twelve minutes, 
all of them reached the spot, and all repeated the 
movements of the first water daddylonglegs, by 
hovering over the green object that was a hun- 
dred times larger than themselves, and each one’s 
head was pressed for a few minutes against the 
green skin. At one time two were peacefully 
standing over the prostrate worm together. 


How they knew of the dead worm puzzled me. 
I was satisfied that it was not by sight, for the 
first and second insects had plainly bumped 
against the worm by accident, and the later in- 
sects had been unable to find the food except by 
experiments in the matter of direction. I lifted 
the worm out of the water with a stick, and tried 
to determine if there was any odor which may 
have guided them, but the evidence was negative. 
Human nostrils are not keen enough, anyway, to 
afford very valuable scientific information on the 
matter of odors. It may have been from the 
worm’s bodily juices spreading over the surface 
of the water, though I could detect no discolora- 
tion to indicate that. If the knowledge was water- 
borne, and reached them through the contact of 
their feet with the water, did it do so by means 
of a sense of feeling or of taste? I give it up. 


I had spent more than half an hour at watch- 
ing the natural act of one life maintaining itself 
by the taking of another life. As I trudged to- 
ward Musquash village with the knapsack on my 
sweating back, the war in Europe was far away, 
but the water insects and the worm were a pres- 
ent object lesson of the tragedy of the world. 
There came to me a consciousness of having 
heard or read of some one who had by a struggle 
in lowly nature been moved to feelings such as 
were stirring me. At jast it came; I was turn- 
ing over in my head not merely the thoughts 
but some of the language used by Thoreau in his 
story of the battle of the ants. I knew how that 
other man had felt, years before, and he would 
have understood how I felt on that September 
afternoon. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


HYBRID PHEASANTS. 
By Edward T. Martin. 


MONG the various experiments tried on 
A the Pacific Coast with the breeding of 

game, has been the crossing of a Cochin 
bantam hen with a ring neck pheasant. From 
a sitting of eggs thus obtained seven chicks re- 
sulted. The youngsters grew apace and ap- 
peared reasonably healthy, but when half grown 
one died, then another and finally a third. A 
postmortem examination to ascertain the cause 
of death produced no successful results in that 
direction but disclosed the fact that these 
hybrids possessed absolutely no evidence of sex; 
a remarkable condition which is certainly worthy 
of note. Two of these birds are now alive. A 
person studying their characteristics is puzzled 
to determine just what they resemble, certainly 
neither hen nor pheasant and really, so far as can 
be determined, no other bird but themselves. 
They are heavy, weighing between four and five 
pounds each, double as much as the mother 
bantam, considerably more than the father 
pheasant. They are pugnacious in the extreme, 





Cross Between a Cochin Bantam and Ring- 


Necked Pheasant. 


which trait they come by naturally, inheriting 
it from both parent birds. Their heads are per- 
haps hawk-like in appearance, only they are not 
crested but nearly bald like that of a buzzard. 
Bills are sharp and slightly curved. The pre- 
dominating color of one is between a royal 
purple and a crow black. The neck and back 
feathers much resembling those of a jack-daw 
blackbird excepting that they are more glossy. 
The plumage of the second bird is of a darkish 
brown coloration having no particular beauty. 
Otherwise the bird has the same characteristics 
as its companion. 

The experiment which was made in hopes of 
developing a species of bird that while possessing 
the beauty of the pheasant, would have the home- 
loving qualities of the’ bantam, resulted in flat 
failure for the cross-breds are as wild as a cock 
pheasant on his native heath without either his 
beauty or his grace. They have but one redeem- 
ing quality, the little food required to keep them 
in good condition which perhaps if they could 
be raised in sufficient quantities, might make 
them desirable for table use. 


LOOKS LIKE A FOX BUT CLIMBS TREES. 


Houston, Texas, May 1, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

When I was a boy of twelve years of age, 
something like 55 years ago, I was in company 
with two other boys hunting rabbits, when we 
heard our dogs barking as if they had something 
“treed.” We had a long run to catch up with 
them as they kept on the move and when we 
did get up with them we found they were after 
an animal which we at first sight took to be 
an unusually large fox squirrel, but we were 
experienced enough in woodcraft to soon see 
that it was an entirely different animal, and we 
began to stone in the hope of causing it to 
miss its footing in jumping from tree to tree. 
It finally took refuge in the top of a very tall 
tree beyond reach. Two of us concluded to 





stay with the dogs while the other went home to 
get his father to come and shoot the animal 
for us. When Mr. Bryant, the father, came with 
his rifle and our unknown game was on the 
ground an old negro who accompanied Mr. Bry- 
ant and who, by the way, did the shooting (on 
account of Mr. Bryant having badly inflamed 
eyes), exclaimed, “Dat’s a tree fox. You don’t 
see many of dem.” ; 

The following is a description of the animal: 
Head and tail very much like a fox, pointed 
nose and canine teeth. Tail more round than 
flat. Color a mixture of red and gray, making it 
a little lighter than the red squirrel and darker 
than the ordinary gray fox. As near as I can 
remember, its claws were sheathed but on this 
point I am uncertain, as it is a long time since 
that day. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
give the name and genus. 

IncGRAM PYLE. 


IT IS A BASSARISCUS ASTUTUS FLAVUS— 
(RHOADS). 
Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your letter of May 11, inclosing one from 
Ingram Pyle of Houston, Texas, regarding 2 
strange animal which he calls a tree fox, is re- 
ceived. Mr. Pyle’s description of the animal in 
question is very indefinite and can not be posi- 
tively connected with any species, but apparently 
it refers to the civet cat, Bassariscus astutus 
flavus Rhoads. This little animal is about the 
size of a mink but with a fox-like face, a long, 
somewhat flattened and banded tail, and gener- 
ally buffy gray color. It climbs trees, but I do 
not know whether it jumps from tree to tree 
as this individual is deseribed as doing. It is 
common in western Texas, but we have no rec- 
ord of it so far east as Houston, the vicinity of 
Corpus Christi being the easternmost record for 
the state. In one of our publications, North 
American Fauna No. 25, opposite page 182, you 
will find a picture of the head and face of this 
animal and a brief account of its distribution 
and _ habits. 

The gray fox, Urocyon cinereoargenteus, also 
occurs in that region and is known to climb 
trees but does not jump through the branches as 
this animal did, and is probably well known by 
Mr. Pyle. I think the animal is undoubtedly 


Bassariscus. 
_ H.W. Hensuaw, 
Chief, Biological Survey. 


Laysan Island Albatross. 


Showing the bird executing its peculiar matri- 
monial dance—In the June number of Forest 
and Stream mention was made of the fact that 
owing to insufficient protection by the United 
States Government, poachers had destroyed 300,- 
ooo of these birds in one year for their plumage— 
A crime for which there is no excuse. 





Victims of Government's Carelessness. 
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THE UNBALANCER OF NATURE 


HIS CROWSHIP, PRISONER AT THE BAR, IS ACCUSED 
OF BEING EVEN BLACKER THAN HE IS FEATHERED 


By John. Bernard O'Sullivan. 


O BE sure, the woods are full of perils; 
TF there’s the yellow fellow, the white; pov- 
erty, rum and so on, and we grownup 
campfire boys of the middle west—who tell our 
troubles to the chief at 128 Broadway—are now 
thoroughly aroused to the fact that the time has 
come to fight the new peril—the millions of crows 
(American crow, corvus brachyrhynchos)—tooth 
and nail. 

His crowship is pretty evenly distributed over 
the entire middle west, and everywhere you find 
them, there is a shortage of feathered game. 

Here in Nebraska, these ebony hued rascals 
became so destructive a year ago that we sports- 
men organized several county-wide game protec- 
tive associations whose sole object is the regula- 
tion of the overbalanced “balance in nature.” 

Away back fifteen years or so ago, these ravens 
were represented in this neck o’ the tall timber 
by a sprinkling here and there. Before this time, 
the country was too barren of trees to suit them, 
but when the homesteaders’ clumps of saplings 
stretched into sizeable timber, the crow mulTti- 
plied like cut-worms at a barbecue—so fast, in 
—_ that some flocks number as many as 25,000 
birds. 

The heavens, the fields and the woods are now 
not unlike the wooded regions of Wisconsin 
when the passenger pigeons flourished; it is the 
same in all but the color of the great flocks. 
’Tis strange, but true, that the crows of this 
region have some friends, and amongst them are 
naturalists of world wide renown; nevertheless, 
here is what I know of the tramp of the feathered 
world and you can draw your own conclusions 
as to whether they are just a harmless child of 
the great scheme or a little bird with an appetite 
comparable to that of an egg-sucking elephant. 

In the first place, they are utterly unfit for 
food. If you doubt this try one sometime. Then 
call the horse doctor. Maybe you'll need two of 
them, but no matter; it is well known that these 
ravens, at times, subsist on the eggs of quail, 
grouse, ducks, young song birds and, now and 
then, the parent birds themselves, for a crow 
has no morals—nothing but a bottomless ap- 
petite. 

Last July I saw dozens of robins, thrushes, 
orioles, wrens and various other worth-their- 
weight-in-gold birds busily keeping house in the 
limbs along a stream. Like a curse from the 
master-grief-maker of the hot regions came an 
army of roost hunting ravens. First thing they 
did was to clean house. They ate all the eggs 
and young birds, tore the nests to bits and 
“cawed” about it for a half day. As though 
this was not sufficient for the nonce, they drove 
every single songster out of the vicinity. 

Several years ago I thought these black birds 
were harmless—part of the great nlan—and that 
to destroy them was to upset “the balance in 
nature.” About three months ago. a clique of 
healthy-minded nature lovers organized to pro- 
tect the game and hand the crows the hot end of 
the shotgun. Mr. Mike Kirwin, the association’s 
game genius, evolved a plan calculated to deci- 
mate the numbers of crows and, at the same 
time, offer a chance for some good sport to the 
participants. 

The association met, two captains were chosen, 
the rank and file equally divided and a date set 
for a crow hunt. 

The side bagging the smallest number of crows 
was to pay for a banquet for all. The writer 
was invited and was paired with a member of 
the other side. All were so paired this way; 
so no unfair tactics in securing the birds could 
be used. Outsiders were invited to go, pro- 
vided they signed up to go with a member of 
the other side. 


Six of us went to a ranch ten miles from 
town—a place known to be a rendezvous of 
thousands of our quarry. 

This ranch was then feeding a thousand head 
of cattle on shelled corn, and Mr. James Ryan, 
the proprietor, had invited us to go there and 
shoot to our heart’s content. When we arrived 
there wasn’t a crow to be seen, but a look through 
a ten-acre grove of cottonwood trees foretold 
the coming of a myriad of ravens, sooner or 
later. The ground beneath the trees was literally 
hidden from view by black feathers and offal. 

After reconnoitering, we selected our hiding 
places and waited. Not a sign of a bird did we 
see until almost sundown, at which time the 
ranch-hands began to feed the bovines. 

As the men scooped the grain into the feed- 
boxes, the beeves bugled vociferously, and that 
was as a mess call to the dusky denizens of the 
timber and the heavens. From out of the pale 
blue nothingness of the northern sky there ap- 
peared a thin, ragged line of crows which looked 
like a river of giant flies. On they came, straight 
to where we crouched behind the trunks of the 
cottonwoods. 

I was never more nervous in my life, not ex- 
cepting the time a rattlesnake entwined himself 
around my shotgun and I discovered him there 
after shooting twice. 

Man, oh man, a multitude there was, of raspy 
voiced, hunger-driven scoundrels bent on ban- 
queting on corn they had no right to whatever. 

In the short space of one and a half hours we 





ANOTHER ALBINO DEER. 


Pottsville, Pa., May 22nd, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Enclosed find a photo of an Albino deer head. 
This buck was killed Nov. 29, 1915, on the east 
branch of the Mattawamberg River, Maine. it 
is a 10-point, 15-inch spread and very symmetri- 
cal head. It was a good sized buck. This head 
was mounted up by myself and is one of the 
largest I know of in the Albino deer family, as 
they are usually smaller than the true colored 
ones. This head does not seem to bring the 
much attributed proverbial ill luck so much as 
many people think, as it is one of the most ad- 
mired specimens in my collection to-day and 
valued far above any of the other deer I have. 

C. W. Ere. 
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killed one hundred and fifty, so you can see 
they were pretty numerous. They actually got 
right into the feed troughs and helped them- 
selves. As they finished eating they alighted in 
the upper reaches of the timber where we shot 
at them until our shoulders were numb. 

The foreman of the ranch told us he was tired 
shooting at them; said there was not less than 
a quarter million in this flock. This man’s stories 
of what he had seen these worthless birds do to 
nesting prairie-chickens and other game birds is 
enough to convince a wooden man that the crow 
is the tramp of the air—the quintessence of 
parasites. He is a bloodsucker. 

Some advocate placing a bounty on them, 
others claim poison will do the trick, and still 
others want them let dead alone. I am satisfied 
that you can not poison a crow. I have fed them 
strychnine on meats, corn and several other 
ways, and I have yet to find a carcass of a crow. 
Have been told it is practically impossible to poison 
any bird that has a craw, and I believe this, for 
I once fed a captured specimen a poison in a 
dozen graduated doses, and I discovered that he 
was the champion vomiter of America. 

Then I tried. to wring his neck. This was a 
success, I am happy to say. 

The good old shotgun appears to be the 
remedy, but that is a mighty costly remedy when 
you stop to think that, usually, your crow is a 
little out of reach of same. 

I do not wish to go on record as a crow hater, 
nor do I want to indulge in personalities with 
the gentlemen who advocate letting all things 
live. The ravens of other parts of the country 
are not included in this creed. In all the world 
there is no one likes to hear the cheerful raven’s 
call better than I, but too many “cawls” make 
a thunderclap. Nothing makes a nature lover 
feel as satisfied as to hear a crow cry in the 
early morning. 

You step out into the sun burnished morn, 
observe the drowsy flowers, the busy birds and 
the indescribable foliage; you inhale the ex- 
hilarating air, listen to a medley of chants and 
still you Tisten. You smile and enter the domicile. 
You heard a crow’s “caw-caw-caw”! 


DEATH OF ALLEN KELLY. 

Mr. Kelly, old newspaper writer and author, 
died recently in Los Angeles, California. He was 
a man of great ability, extraordinarily competent 
as a newspaper man, and a facile and interesting 
writer. Old readers of Forest and Stream will 
recall many contributions from his pen in its 
columns. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1855, and as a young man went to the Pacific 
Coast, where he was employed on the San Fran- 
cisco “Chronicle” and other papers. 

Having returned to the East, he became an 
editorial writer on the Boston “Globe,” and then 
managing editor of the Fall River “Globe.” He 
was the first city editor of the New York “Eve- 
ning Sun,” but after a time returned to San Fran- 
cisco, and occupied a number of responsible posi- 
tions on the San Francisco “Examiner.” For 
several years he was city editor of the Los An- 
geles “Times,” worked on other papers East and 
West, and for some years lived in the Imperial 
Valley, in Southern California, where at one time 
he conducted a paper at El Centro. In 1905 he 
visited Australia and New Zealand, in behalf of 
the Los Angeles “Times,” and some of his ob- 
servations and experiences there were printed in 
Forest and Stream. At one time he was 
Commissioner of Forestry in California, and he 
wrote a book entitled “Bears I Have Known and 
Others.” : 

Mr. Kelly’s great ability and remarkable charm 
impressed themselves on everyone who met him, 
and his loss is severely felt. 











Ferociously Charged 


Theodore Roosevelt 


near Quebec, last hunting season. 


How the Colonel killed the Bull 
in self defense, after having previously 
obtained his legal limit of Moose, 
is told by him in the February 1916 

“Scribner’’, and by sworn affidavit 
at Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province, as well as moose and bear. 


The Best Trout Fishing 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so.are the best Guides both for fishing 
and hunting. Read Henry van Dyke’s de- 
scription of some of them in “Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


aie obtainable on most liberal conditions. 
Write for details. 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family,-by a forest-clad stream or 
mountain-surrounded lake ? 

You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from the 
Government of the Province, whether a 
resident of it or not, or by joining one of 
the many fish and game clubs. 

Write for an illustrated booklet on 
“The Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec’’, 
which tells you all about them, and address 
all enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


HON. HONORE MERCIER, 


Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 





Fine Fishing Tackle 





Our Factory and Salesrooms are under the same roof 


SPECIALIZATION. the ern, business slogan 
he unquestioned 
superiority of the Edward “vom Hofe = 
proves the truth of the contention that the hi igh. 

e 


and in effect here since 1 


est efficiency is the result of yer 


a you pay will be refunded if the goods you 
y of us are not satisfactory. Better Tackle 
for your money here no matter what price Tackle 


you buy. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for a copy of our Catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


NEW YORE CITY 


105-107 Fulton Street 





FOREST AND STREAM 


readers of Forest and Stream. 


be published monthly under this heading. 


sent by mail, without charge. 


THE RIGHT: ROD FOR BAIT CASTING. 

Editor Angling Department: I am particu- 
larly anxious to take up bait casting this year, 
| and am. somewhat: undecided as to the kindof 
| a rod that I need»..I notice most of the bait 
casting rods that are advertised are made in 
| two pieces. Are one-piece rods used, and would 
.you advise me buying one? I would also like 
| to know what length of rod to get. 
E. T. W., Providence; R. L 

As you are just starting in the game; I would 
advise you first to purchase a two-piece rod. 
They are easier to carry about, especially on 
the cars, and-as an extra tip comes with most 
two-piece rods, you can use thé extra.tip if you 
break* oné** While one-piece rods are.used quite 
extensively they are for the experienced. angler. 
You had better start with the two-piece rod. A 
rod either five or five-and-a-half feet~-is sug 
gested. 


A’ TIP FOR BAIT-CASTING READERS. 


Editor Angling Department: Here is a tip fo- 
| some of your bait-casting readers. It frequently 
| becomes necessary for the angler to change plugs 
in fishing strange waters, which is more or less 
| trouble if the plug is tied on the line. Now here 
is the trick: tie the line to a swivel snap. The 
lure can then be changed frequently with little 
trouble, and at the same time your line is saved. 
H. V. V., Chicago, Ii. 

Thank you. The idea is excellent and no 
doubt will be used this season by many of our 
angler readers. 


HOW TO BUY BETHABARA. 
Editor Angling Department: I want to get 
some Bethabara for a fly-rod, the rod to be 
about 9% feet long. Can you tell me about how 


much to get? 
J. T. S., Portland, Me. 


Would advise that you get two pieces, both 
in five-foot lengths, one piece of half inch 
squared wood, the other of three-quarter inch 
squared wood. The surplus material is advised so 
that you can use the best part of each stick. 











Answers to Queries from FOREST and STREAM’S Family of Anglers 


THE EDITOR of this department will be glad to. receive ineniaien from angling 


Brief inquiries on subjects of general interest to anglers, with their replies, will 
If replies at length are desired, a stamped 
self-addressed envelope should be enclosed with the inquiry, and the reply will be 


Readers are also invited to submit brief “‘tips’"’-—devices or methods that they have 
found useful or convenient—for the benefit of brother anglers. ; 


a 


OUTFIT. FOR A YOUNG SIR, ISAAC. 

Editor Angling Department: -I wish to- pur- 
chase a ‘fly rod and equipment for my son... He 
is seventeen years old, and:as I am not:a fisher- 
man, do not know what to get. You have.been 
recommended:'to me as the proper one to seek 
information from, and I assure you any sug- 
gestions you' can ‘give me will be greatly ap- 
preciated. My son is a constant reader of Forest 
and Stream—in fact the whole family looks for- 
ward to its coming eS month. 

S., Wayne, Penn. 

We suggest that ahs " purchase a rod 8 to 9 
feet long, weighing between 4 and 6 ounces. 
Have the line as light as can be cast; it should 
be double tapered. A fair reel, entirely satis- 
factory, can be purchased for two dollars. A 
small assortment of flies, a few spinners, fly 
book, leader box, leaders very light and assorted 
as to length, landing net, creel and waders. 


A TROUT FLY FOR EACH MONTH. 


Editor Angling Department: What trout flies 
would you recommend for the month of June, 
and is there any book published that takes up 
the subject of trout flies by months? 1 will 
surely appreciate your attention to this letter. 

E. Dalton, Mass. 

Try these: Coachman, ‘Cahill, General Hook- 
er, Claret Fly and Lightning Bug. The book 
you inquire about is written by Louis Rhead, his 
address is 217 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We would advise you to write him. 


USES RAW BEEF FOR BAIT. 


Editor Angling Department: I have frequently 
tried the following little stunt when worms were 
hard to get, and it’s the goods, so pass it on to 
the readers of the “up to the minute” magazine, 
Forest and Stream: - 

Take a piece of raw beef, cut in narrow strips 
about two to three inches long, and place on the 
hook in the same way as you:would a worm. 
This beats the artificial rubber worms one sees 


in the tackle stores. 
J. S. P., Superior, Wis. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE CARP. 

Editor Angling Department: Have you 4 book! 
or any literature giving the habits ‘and general’ 
nature of the carp? ‘What they feed on, how 
they spend the winter, if’ dormant, etc.? ..I:have 
heard they bury in the mud during the winter 
months. Would like to«get- a book or any in- 
formation you have at hand. 

W. S. Neppel, Wash. 

I am sorry to say we have no literature on the 
carp. However, would suggest that you write 
to the: Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 
Washington, D. C. The following may be of 
some help to you. The carp (Cyprinus Carpo) 
is a fresh water fish. The mouth is small and 
toothless, color is dark brown above, growing 
quite light on the ventral side. The carp feeds 
largely on vegetable matter but will also eat 
insect larvae, worms, etc. It spawns about June 
and during the winter months, it hibernates, not 
taking any food.—G. L. B.] 


PURCHASING A BAIT-CASTING ROD. 


Editor Angling Department: One frequently 
hears that in purchasing a bait-casting rod, it is 
better to buy one of the short-butt, long-tip con- 
struction, and not one with the tip and butt of 
equal lengths. Will you kindly explain why this 
is? I intend to buy a new rod this year and I 
would like your opinion on the subject before 


going ahead. 
R. O. P., Rochester, N. Y. 

The reason that the short-butt long-tip con- 
struction is frequently recommended, is because 
in this type of rod the ferrule is placed where the 
least strain occurs in playing the fish, whereas 
in the rod with tip and butt of equal lengths, ‘the 
ferrule coming directly in the center of the rod, 
the strain being placed at this point, the chance 
of breakage is supposed to be increased. How- 
ever, I feel that this is more of a theoretical 
idea than a practical one, as I know of several 
rods made with tip and butt of equal lengths 
that have accounted for some good sized bronze 
backs and are none the worse for wear. 


A BOOK ON STATE GAME LAWS. 


Editor Angling Department: Can you tell me 
where I can get a. book showing the game and 
fish laws of the different states? I have not 
been able to find what I want in the stores. 

R. E., Columbus, Ohio. 

Forest and Stream publishes a book called 
“Game Laws in Brief for the United States and 
Canada.” The price is 25 cents. 


ONE WAY TO GET LIVE BAIT EARLY. 


Editor Angling Department: Can you tell me 
where I can get live bait early in the season? I 
am not an advocate of the plug with its numer- 
ous hooks, but have trouble in finding live bait— 
I mean crawfish and frogs. 

A. C. K., Toledo, Ohio. 

Why not stock up with them when they are 
plentiful? You can keep them during the winter 
in a large box filled with mud. Place your frogs 
and crawfish in the box, and at the first frost 
they will bury themselves. Then when you want 
them, dig them up, they will be there, alive and 
kicking. ; 


LITTLE THINGS FOR THE TACKLE BOX 
AND KIT BAG. 


A few months ago a correspondent told in these 
columns of an “invisible leader” which he had 
obtained from Scotland, and which had proved 
to be all that was claimed for it, both as regards 
strength and invisibility. These leaders, Ameri- 
can anglers will be pleased to learn, are now 
obtainable in the United States, as announced 
elsewhere in this issue. 

_A landing net—folding, at that—weighing only 
eight ounces and strong enough to lift out the 
biggest trout, is certainly. something that the 
fishing world has reason to hail with delight. 
Mr. C. G. Young, of 320 Market street, San 
Francisco, will tell you about it if you drop him 
a postal and mention Forest and Stream. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
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Give “PIPER” a Trial 
Every day, “PIPER” aids the calm deliberation of 
able judges, lawyers and jurors. The use of “PIPER” 
is a wholesome habit with thousands of men of active 
minds and sound judgment. Men cannot smoke in 
courts of law, and they get full measure of tobacco en- 
joyment in quiet, comforting chews of | 


PIPER Heidsieck 
CHEWING TOBACCO 

“PIPER” is recognized as the highest type of chew- 
ing tobacco in the world. The ripe, selected white 
Burley leaf from which it is made has no superior in 
mellowness. This splendid:tobacco is given an added 
relish in “PIPER” by blending through it the juicy, 
sparkling “PIPER” flavor. No other tobacco affords 


the same substantial pleasure and thorough-going satis- 
faction as “PIPER.” 


5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere, 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 











GA | ‘A Fly Reel That’s Sturdy, Dependable and—Light! 


—that’s what scientific anglers have for years been demanding. That’s what we believed our 
designers had at last evolved when in Spring of 1915 we first placed the result of their 
g months of experimentation and ve tests before anglers in our 


“Pflueger-Golden” West Fly Reel 


A year’s trial in the hands of anglers—subjected to the hardest tests under actual service 
. conditions—has strengthened our conviction that in this reel we are offering the finest 
le, efficient fly reel yet 


- ht, st » a dab! produced. 
“ee ——_—— oa durability and “‘bull-dog” strength would 


tion in weight (carried 

















$52 






as far as 
this reel are: 

venient, always-at-haud screw driver). Im- 
proved adjustable click operates with STRONG 
resistance when line is going out, LIGHT when 
reeling in. Workmanship and materials are 
“Pflueger quality” and covered by our un- 
qualified guarantee ‘‘ without time limit.” 


permit) notable features of 

ty designed “line shedding” ofl cups, 
click buttons, counter sunk screws and cranks, 
preventing the line from fouling. Patented 
reinforced flanges shaped to preserve their 
strength with maximum capacity and even 
tracking line. Crank screws and oil ‘cups 
slotted to admit a one or ten-cent piece (a con- 
See this reel at your dealer’s today. If he hasn’t his supply yet, send direct. Prices (packed in velvet lined 


Jeweler’s case with Marvel of] can): 60-yards, $5.25; 80-yards, $6.25; 100-yards, $7.25. 
Oo. be 
“s toe 





Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Dept. 21 Akron, 
NOTICE—Write for free copy ‘“‘Tips on Tackle’ containing much information for anglers. 








are caught on “Bristol” Rods. 


tol in Me. 
=(2) A nationally kno an- 
eaealtetataende on 
a “ Bristol "in Square Lake, Me. 

They are true sportsmen and 
they depend on 


a The Prize Winning 
Rods 


and so do many thousands of real fishermen who bring home the 
prize fish, because ‘Bristol’’ Rods are so accurate on the cast, 
so quick on the snub, so pli for playing and so absolutely 

Sa in te oe 30 1 $25,” Recommended by 19,000 

IU to ° y iY, 
iM il when dealers cannot supply you. 
FREE CATALOGUE 

® and Yull information regarding FREE SCALE OFFER. 


- THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
84 Horton Street BRISTOL, CONN. 


—— PATURY oa TH 
YEP | mm OST Wier 


Surface Plugs for 
Hot Weather Casting 


That’s the time when you can coax them to the surface; 

the time when you can get the most enjoyment. We 

show here t and proven South 

Bend surface baits. Proven fish-getters. 

w », which is made in 

dget sizes is a well-known 

Ang ers. Its collar head is 
coneaved and creates a strong riffle, whi 

seems i to the gamy fellows. 

The South Bend Surf Oreno is a float- 

ing bait that has proven a big killer. The 

t rides veryhigh, he 
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,80 the spinners cut t! 
~ water,creating just 
motion 


And—the wonderful Bass Oreno 
(wobbler) bait. Ask anyone who has 
used it or try it yourself and you 
never be without this remarkable fish-getter. 
ese baits can be secured at most sporting stores. Read 
pg ou will never forget. Sent ee. 

South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel" 
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Invisibility 
The Joe Welsh leader (Telarana Nova) is colorless 
as water and has no knots. There’s a size for every 
fish, fresh or salt water. Guaranteed breaking 
strengths, 4 to 30 pounds. Test them out. One 
leader landed 1,600 pounds of fish! Many last an en- 
tire season. No longer any need for losing big fish 
or expensive lures. Send this ad and 25 cents for 
3-foot sample. Six and 9-foot lengths, 50 and 75 
cents. Accept no substitutes. 


JOE WELSH °,,4ge2t U. S. and Canada 


PASADENA, CALIF. 














This is the Handy Oi’ 
Can full of famous 


3-in-One Oil 


Fits any sewing machine drawer 

Belongsin every tool box, fishing 
and bunting outfit. May be car- 
ried in pocket without danger of 
breakage. 31 ounces only 25c 

FREE —Dictionary of Uses and 
sample of 3-in One. 


Three-in-One Oil Co.. 
112 New St., N. Y. 









FOREST AND STREAM 





THE LIBRARY 


RECENT INTERESTING OUTDOOR PUBLICATIONS IN WHICH 
CONTRIBUTORS TO FOREST AND STREAM FIGURE AS AUTHORS 


book has been added to American angling 
literature! This time it is from the pen of 
Louis Rhead, the well-known writer, artist and 
all around angler. 
Its title is “American Trout Stream Insects” 


A NOTHER most interesting and instructive 


| and the preface tells anglers: 


“The object of this book is to furnish anglers, 
amateurs, students of entomology, and others in- 
terested in aquatic insects, with a colored selec- 
tion of the most abundant and well-known trout 


| insects that appear, month by month, on the 
| rivers and lakes of the temperate regions of 





North America.” 

The book consists of two parts. Part one is 
devoted to “American Trout Stream Insects” and 
is written especially for fly-fishing angiers, while 
part two deals with “New Artificial Nature 
Lures” and is intended for the fishermen who 
more often use the bait method of fishing 

Mr. Rhead has shown rare good judgment in 
the handling of his subjects. He has eliminated 
to a marked degree many things that would con- 
fuse most anglers and prove of little value to 
them. From the standpoint of the average fly- 
fishing angler a knowledge of the science of en- 
tomology is only of interest and value up to the 
practical point of increasing his chances or his 
ability to catch trout with the artificial fly. The 
author writes for all anglers who fish with 
artificial lures and he “plays no favorites,” for 
he says: 

“Of this I am sure: for every insect a trout 
takes alive at the surface, a thousand are con- 
sumed under water or near the surface; and to 
one natural insect able to float on the surface, 
there are hundreds which cannot float. 

“Because of this fact, I believe it to be the 
height of folly to fish exclusively with dry flies 
on the surface. Wet fishing with two or three 
accurately copied insects is in every way as effec- 
tive on the average American stream. 

“T do think the dry-fly method is excellent on 
large pools, and more or less placid water; but 
the trouble is that trout prefer to lie under a 
rock where turbulent water flows above, from 
which in a runway they get insects alive or 
drowned as they go swiftly by. 

“In general fishing the method is merely a 
matter of preference, and is really of very little 
importance compared to offering the right arti- 
ficial that will make trout fancy is its regular 
food.” 

There is hardly an opportunity from either a 
logical or practical standpoint for anglers to 
differ materially with Mr. Rhead when he says: 

“Every thoughtful angler will agree that to 
fish with an exact artificial imitation of the nat- 
ural insect is certainly a desirable thing.” 

True, there are times on nearly all trout wa- 
ters when, now and then, trout will take a 
“fancy fly” apparently in preference to a natural 
fly or an almost perfect imitation. Such in- 
stances, however, are few and far between, and 
if these prove anything it is that, in the vast 
majority of cases, trout will rise to and take in 
preference to any other the artificial fly which 
more nearly resembles the natural insect. Would 
it not seem then as if anglers could accept as a 
fact and without any reservation whatsoever, the 
statement that the desirable artificial flies to use 
at most times on all trouting waters are those 
which best represent the natural insect and by 
so doing “hold the mirror up to Nature”? 

Based upon this theory, and perhaps we are 
fully justified in saying this truism, Mr. Rhead 
has, after several years of research and study of 
the subject, given to the American angling world 
in this new book of his, a simple, well arranged 
and useful classification of the insects found 
upon our streams and lakes. This is not all, for 
he has also carefully selected and arranged in a 
concise form the insects that are, in his judg- 


ment, best suited for the artificials to be used 
during the different months of the open season 
for trout as it exists in most states at the present 
time. With each month’s classification there is 
an insect chart, and plate showing the natural in- 
sects as they appear in life; these are indeed a 
great addition. On each insect chart there are a 
certain number of flies marked with a star; these 
are choice flies, and the artificials representing 
them which are finely tied from the author’s own 
patterns are to be obtained from William Mills 
& Son, Park Place, New York City, who have 
the exclusive right to make them. 


The different flies are exceptionally well made 
and are very good imitations of the natural in- 
sects as shown on the various plates. I have 
carefully examined all of these flies and pur- 
pose “trying out” all of them during the present 
season, and I am confidently looking forward to 
proving for myself everything that is claimed 
for them. 

As a general proposition we quite agree with 
the author’s contention that most fly manufac- 
turers make the under portion of the fly body 
much too dark and this is certainly contrary to 
what is nearly always found in Nature. “New 
Artificial Nature Lures,” which is the subject of 
the second part of this new book, should strongly 
appeal to such anglers as have not as yet taken 
up fly-fishing in preference to any other method, 
because the elementary scientific side of the sport 
of fishing is brought home to them in a com- 
prehensive and pleasing manner. 


Mr. Louis Rhead has written a most readable 
and instructive book; it is: unique; it is the first 
of the kind to be published for the use of anglers 
about our native stream insects. It should prove 
of great value to all classes of anglers and more 
especially to those who fish with the feathered 
lure known as the artificial fly. ‘We can truth- 
fully say that here is an angling book that should 
be come and not simply be placed upon a library 
shelf. 

“American Trout Stream Insects” is published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Company; it is of con- 
venient size and is gotten up in an attractive 
manner. The book contains 177 pages, 20 chap- 
ters, a colored frontisplate, 4 colored plates of 
stream insects and 10 plates in black and white. 


Cuas. Z1seon SoutHARD 





RAMBLES OF A CANADIAN NATURALIST. By 
S. T. Wood, New York. E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00 net. 

A very charming volume of some 250 pages, liberally 
illustrated, and containing a number of beautiful colored 
plates. The author, while a finished naturalist, writes 
in a popular, easy and essaylike style that leads the 
reader from one chapter to another until he may find 
that ‘he has sat up later than he had intended. Excur- 
sions afield with an author like this are delightful, even 
in the form of a book. 

™ * * * * * * 

MAROONED IN THE FOREST. By A. Hyatt Verrill, 
New York. Harper and Brothers, $1.25 net. 

We forego criticism of this book, confining curselves 
to the explanation or description by the publishers, as 
follows: 

The thrilling story of a young man stranded in the 
forest who was forced to face nature with bare hands. 
What would you do if you were lost in the wilderness 
without supplies? That was what happened to this 
hero. Without food, fire, arms, matches, watch, or 
compass, how can he win his fight for life? This tale 
of adventure will appeal to every lover of outdoor life, 
old or young. 

It is safe to say that no reader of Forest and Stream 
will ever undergo the experience which the author so 
deftly and plausibly sets forth—that is, if said reader 
has stored away and absorbed the scores of lessons 
touching on woodcraft that have appeared in these 
columns. Still, the book is well worth reading, if only 
to recall these lessons to mind, 








IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF A FRENCH 
TROOPER. By Christian Mallet, New York. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.00 net. 

The retreat from Belgium, the- Battle of the Marne 
and the great Attack at Loos, as seen by a French pri- 
vate soldier who fought his way up to the rank of 
Lieutenant. It is an astonishing piece of work—simple. 
poignant and heroic. 


. * * o * 7 


WARPATH AND HUNTING TRAIL. By Elmer 
E. Gregor. Harper and Brothers, 60 cents net. 

Mr. Gregor is well-known as an author of outdoor 
books, and as a distinguished contributor to Forest and 
Stream. He has written a book for boys, old as well 
as young, thrilling stories of Indian boys, of adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes from their enemies, and their 
hardships and achievements as hunters. Mr. Gregor, 
who knows the ways of the red men, has told in this 
book stories of boys of many different tribes of the 
East and West—Iroquois, Mohawks, Delawares, Sioux, 
Blackfeet and Pawnees. 

* - * * + * 


THE TRAIL OF THE INDOOR OUTER. By Ray- 
mond E. Manchester. George Banta Publishing Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 

A little booklet of about 50 pages, with a series of 
essays, based on subjects that form the substance of 
angler’s dreams in winter, and very well done, by 
the way. 

* + ca * . * 

TREASURE ISLAND. Harper’s, New York. Price $1.50. 

Illustrated by Louis Rhead, whose cover designs, and 
contributions to Forest and Stream make him one of 
“our own family.” 

A perfect edition of a perfect book at a popular price. 
There are more than one hundred illustrations and 
decorations. 

* * * 7 * * 

IN PASTURES GREEN. By Peter McArthur, New 
York. E. P. Dutton & Co. Price $1.75 net. 

This book is an account of Mr. McArthur’s life on a 
Canadian farm, told in a style that is instructive, 
illuminating and humorous. It is in the form of short 
delightful essays, each essay dealing with a different 
phase of farm life, e.g., the opening of an apple pit, 
summer wood, agricultural education, hunting, etc., etc. 
A book that may without impropriety find a place 
on the library shelf beside the well beloved John 
Burroughs. 

* * . * * * 

THE DETERMINED ANGLER. By Charles Brad- 
ford-G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price $1.00 net. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of a very popular 
book—one that no less an authority than Grover Cleve- 
land declares to be the most sensible and practical 
volume of its kind he had ever read. The author needs 
no introduction to readers of this paper, as he has been 
numbered for many years as one of its most valuable 
contributors. In fact, among the new chapters of the 
book Mr. Bradford has amplified some of the charming 
little essays that he published during the last year in 
Forest and Stream. No angler’s library can be deemed 
complete without this important and instructive work. 


THE CANADIAN COMMON WEALTH—Everybody who 
has read her fascinating books or her brilliant articles 
about Canadian History and Wilderness Life knows 
that Agnes Laut speaks with interest and authority 
about our neighbor to northward. 

Now she has written a compelling, thought-provoking 
book about this great growing Empire—a picturesque 
interpretation of the people of Canada; their char- 
acter, ideals and temper; their problems of trade, 
labor, immigration, government and defense; their 
relations to England, America and Japan; their de- 
velopment in the past, their expansion in the present, 
and their future big with opportunity. 

The intense conviction, the glowing expression, the 
command of facts, large a small, up-to-date and 


often new; the mass of vivid details to be gained 
only by an eye-witness; the range of comparison; 
enlist enthusiastic interest and repay the reader. 
The book is beyond doubt the most notable interpreta- 
tion of the great Dominion ever published. (Bobbs 





Merrill, $1.50.) 





Forest and Stream Publishing Company 
will supply at regular publisher's rates any 
outdoor book mentioned above or any other 
outdoor book that our subscribers may de- 
sire. Address Book Department, Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 128 
Broadway, New York. 





Motoring Masses Coming to Cords 


WO.-THIRDS of all 

the new cars being 
equipped by themakers 
withcord tires aregoi 
out on Goodyear 
Tires. But a growth 
even more striking than that is taking 
place. 

Goodyear Cord Tires are standard 
equipmenton the Franklin,the Packard 
Twin Six, the Locomobile, the Peerless, 
the White and the Haynes Twelve. 

But you will also see them widely 

now on cars like the Hudson, 
Stutz, Velie, Buick, Hupmobile, 
Chevrolet, Apperson, Dodge Brothers, 
Kissel, Oakland, Jackson, Oldsmo- 
bile, Chandler, Paige, and so on. 

Simply because owners have learned 
thatanygoodcargainsinlooks, in power- 
saving and gas-mileage, and in smooth 


riding, through Goodyear Cords. 





tric cars. 









every where. 








with nary a 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Double-thick All- Weather and Ribbed 
Treads, for rearand front wheels. The 
deep, sharp All-Weather grips resist 
skidding and give great traction. The 
Ribbed Tread assists easy steering. 
No-Hook and Q. D. Clincher 

types, for gasoline and elec- 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and 
Tire Saver Accessories are 
easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers 


Ten, fifteen, twenty years of fishing experience will 
and skill.—But why wait those weary years when inventive genius has placed within 
your reach @ reel with which you can cast, with all the expert’s ease, this season, 
on your very next trip—NOW! 


The “Pflueger-Redifor” Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 
makes AEG, 


casting a real pleasure, for 
Automatic thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed 
within the reel, free from all dirt and chance of harm, thumb me- 
chanically, the spool as the bait slows down. 
Will hold from 60 to 100 yards, according to size line used. 


Pri 50. (Fully guaranteed against defects of all kinds, FOR ALL TIME.) 
If your eater cannot supply You we will send it, postage prepaid, on receipt 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 
NOTICE—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle” containing much information of interest to anglers. 


Oversize, flexibility, and resiliency 
combine in jot “on to produce real 
riding luxury by absorbing most of the 
jolt and jar of travel; to give un 

from tire trouble; and to work 
economies by giving long service, and 
by saving power and fuel. 

Their flexibility and resilience en- 
able them to absorb road shocks with- 
out of stone-bruiseand blow-out; 
add miles per gallon; assist in a quicker 
get-away; and make thecar coast farther 
when power is shut off. 


The oversize is very marked, and 
provides an increased cushion of air, 
which serves to emphasize the easy- 
riding and the other good qualities 
built into Goodyear Cord Tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 








Y Makes An Expert of the Amateur 
While gritting your teeth over a back-lash snarl, you have had to pause 
and exclaim in admiration of the ease and accuracy with which the expert beside 


you—the old — of many summers’ casting experience—gets his bait out, 


or snarl or catch. 
ve you that sume deftness 


ers as well as experts. 


Dept. No. 21 Akron, O. 
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Here Are Six Great Killers— 


And Twenty-four Interchangeable Combinations! 

Realizing the great and well knewn fish-getting qualities of spinners, the Pfluegers have here 
devised a set of spinner baits, with interchangeable parts readily attachable, to enable the angler 
to meet any and all conditions of water, time of day, season of year and other causes, with a 
bait that will attract game fish under the special conditions existing at the moment. This year 
don’t start away on that long anticipated trip without having in your tackle box at least one set of 


“Pflueger-Lewis” Interchangeable Spinner 


Each set tains:—Two rust-proof piano wire shafts, each with a “Jack” to 
which the. blade is secured; one hollow point double hook, ringed size 1/0; — GUUEG, 
hollow point C:lifornia bass hook, ringed size 4/0,. with @ copper hadting, wire 2 & 
attached; one Wyoga bass fly, Royal Coachman pattern on a hollow point 
hook, ringed size 2/0; one hollow point treble hook, ringed size 1/0, feathered, 
and six interchangeable spoon blades. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will mail you one set postpaid on receipt 


of $1.00. 
The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Dept. 21 Akron, Ohio 


NOTICE—Write for free copy “‘Tips on Tackle’’ containing much information of interest to anglers. 
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THINGS OF CURRENT INTEREST 
IN THE OUTDOOR WORLD 





BAD EFFECT OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


CARIBOU LAWS. 
Philadelphia, June 1, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

May I call the attention of Forest and Stream 
to the very bad effect the unwise game laws have 
had on the caribou in Newfoundland? I feel 
that I am qualified to speak for I shot in New- 
foundland in 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899, as well 
as in 1914 and 1915. I understand that through 
the advice of certain American clubs and sports- 
men, the shooting of caribou in the lakes and 
rivers was forbidden. This has worked great 
harm to the caribou. I believe that ninety per 
cent or perhaps ninety-five per cent of all the 
caribou killed in Newfoundland are killed by 
the natives for meat. 

When they were allowed to kill them in the 
water, few wounded escaped to die in the woods. 
Now that the killing of caribou in the water 
has been forbidden, the natives, who are very 
bad shots and armed with poor rifles, shoot them 
by firing into the herd as they cross the rail- 
road tracks or near some stream where they can 
take the meat out in canoes. The result is that 
for every caribou killed four or five go away to 
die in the woods. 

A native will not follow a wounded caribou 
far as it is too much work to pack back the 
meat and he stands a better chance of killing 
his limit ‘by letting the wounded ones go and 
wait for new arrivals. As far as the sportsmen 
are concerned, if he is going to shoot caribou 
in the water, he would probably do so anyway. 
In 1914 and 1915 I was much impressed with the 
poor quality of the heads I saw compared to 
those in former years. In fact I shot no caribou 


except for meat. 
’ Georce L. Harrison, Jr. 


MISSISSIPPI'S EXCELLENT NEW GAME 
LAW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


After years and years of absolute wholesale 
slaughter and almost criminal neglect of al! wild 
game and fish life in Mississippi, its legislative 
department has in its wisdom realized that un- 
less some protection in the form of law was at 
once given, our wild game and fish life would 
soon become extinct. 

Since the legislature has enacted this all im- 
portant statute, our people wonder how it could 
have been that the law-making body could have 
met year after year and made laws affecting 
almost everybody and touching almost everything, 
passed on into history, and failed even to con- 
sider this one need, which, if delayed much 
longer, would have been just too late. In Missis- 
sippi, in the heart of Dixie, where nature blooms 
its richest and best, the wild birds that sing their 
sweetest songs will receive protection. Their 
protector will be the strong arm of the law. 


The Department of Game and Fish must not 
be looked upon as one of the small departments 
of the state, but must be regarded as the most 
powerful branch of protective government. There 
is a State Game and Fish Commissioner, three 
Deputy State Game and Fish Commissioners, 
eight County Game and Fish Wardens, and un- 
der each County Game and Fish Warden there 
will be appointed at least three Deputy Wardens. 
At least three hundred and twenty strong, active, 








courageous men will be engaged in this work. 
So, at a glance, one can see that this department 
is not without strength. 

Financially, this department is destined to be- 
come one of the wealthy departments of State 
Government. The license fees alone will bring 
into its treasury more than fifty thousand dollars 
each year, to say nothing of the fines, forfeitures 
and penalties. 

The Game and Fish law provides that open 
seasons for quail, partridges or bob whites shall 
be from November 15 to February 15; for doves, 
from July 1 to October 1; turkey gobblers may 
be killed from November 15 to May 1; the turkey 
hen must not be killed for a period of five years; 
squirrels are protected from October 15 to Janu- 
ary 1; deer must not be killed except during the 
month from December 1 to January 1. 

Under this law there is a limit as to bag dur- 
ing the hunting season.. No one person is al- 
lowed to kill more than one deer in any one 
day, nor more than five in any one season; the 
killing of more than twenty game birds in any 
one day by a hunter is a violation of law; the 
killing of over ten squirrels in any one day is 
prohibited; the sly and cunning fox is given a 
chance for his little white alley and must be 
actually overtaken by the dogs in regular chase, 
and must not be chased during the months of 
April, May, June and July. 

Violations of this law are considered mis- 
demeanors, and the punishment to be inflicted 
when one is found guilty ranges from $10.00 to 
$500.00. Farm sentences may be inflicted in 
some cases for violations of this law. 

The department of game and fish having just 
been created, the State Game and Fish Com- 
missioner was appointed by the Governor of the 
state. In the year 1919, the State Game and 
Fish Commissioner will be elected by the qualified 
electors of the state at large. 

The present incumbent and appointee of the 
Governor is the Hon. Z. A. Brantley, an attor- 
ney of ability and a gentleman of pleasing ap- 
pearance and address. He does not believe that 
it is necessary in order that the best results may 
be had to enter upon a campaign of prosecution 
or persecution, but believes that it is only neces- 
sary to convince the people that the protection of 
its wild game and fish life is indeed vital, in 
order that the wild game and fish may not be 
numbered with the things that are no more. He 
earnestly solicits and gladly welcomes the aid 
and advice of all true sportsmen and feels the 
necessity of a co-operation of the entire citizen- 
ship of the state. He desires to make new 
friends and intends to hold his old ones, at 
the same time realizing that he must serve the 
people and enforce the laws. 

So Mississippi has now joined the ranks where 
are to be found many states that have decided 
to conserve its wild game and fish life. 

W. E. Davinson, 
Deputy State Game and Fish Commissioner. 


FROM HERE AND THERE 


Now that the fresh-water fishing season is 
well under way, reports ‘of large sized fish being 
caught are drifting in. 

A. Cook, of Gloversville, N. Y., fishing 
recently at Wheelerville, landed an exceptional 
brook trout that was twenty-two inches long 
and weighed four and one-half pounds. 

Lovers of the “Pound-for-pound fish” will envy 
the reported catch of Dan T. Watts, of Portland, 
Ore., who hooked into an old grand-daddy of a 
black bass. It tipped the scales at 7 pounds 10 
ounces. 


The Association of Commercial Club Secre- 
taries of the Black Hills, S. D., in which each 
community has a membership are making exten- 
sive plans for taking care of tourists expected 





this year. Camping sites with tents are being 
arranged. A committee will go over the differ- 
ent highways, mapping out the best routes for 
tourists. Since June 4th, the Burlington Rail- 


road has put on a buffet observation coach on 
trains stopping at the Hills. 
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bait that will attract game 


“Gathering Saac ' 
‘Budweiser 


aa 
ai distinctive flavor 
of Budweiser comes from 
the genuine Saazer Hops 
used exclusively in mak- 
ing it. C ie 
Uts food value comes 
from fine, nutritious 
malt. Brewing and brew- 
ery cleanliness and pas- 
teurijation aac it its 
c™, Sermiess purity. 
Bis Ai ites era ger etek 
offer you as much as 
this in food value~no 
other food (liquid or 
solid) offers you more 
than this in purity, and 
wholesomeness. | 


» 


Budweiser 


‘Bottled at the Brewery 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, st. Lous. 












; one Wyoga bass fly, Royal Coachman pattern on a hollow point 


Dept. 21 


NOTICE—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’ containing much information of interest to anglers. 










Here Are Six Great Killers— 


And Twenty-four Interchangeable Combinations! 
Realizing the great and well known fish-getting qualities of spinners, the Pfluegers have here 
devised a set of spinner baits, with interchangeable parts 

to meet any and all conditions of water, time of day, season of year 
fish under the special conditions existing at the moment. This year 
don’t start away on that long anticipated trip without having in your tackle box at least one set of 


“Pflueger-Lewis” Interchangeable Spinner 


Each set contains:—Two rust-proof piano wire shafts, each with a “Jack’’ to 
which the blade is secured; one hollow point double hook, ringed size 1/0; one 


int Czlifornia bass hook, ringed size 4/0, with a copper per wg Thee 


hook, ringed size 2/0; one hollow point treble hook, zinged size 1/0, feathered, 
and six interchangeable spoon blades. 


Sg. Oe Seek Cees HE Se WE ES HS ee ae INS 
of $1.00. 


( The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 


readily attachable, to enable the angler 
and other causes, with a 


Akron, Ohio 
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Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 

t. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf 
sed. Every Line Warranted.50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 





















1Ge;: fer, f2: segectet donee. Quality A 
30c, for,,in. assorted dors” Quality B 
Che, He..50 stented dose Qualty C 
G5c, {r,,1n assorted dove”. Bass Flies 
75e. for an assorted doses; Gauze Wing 
2.00- foram. assorted dozer English 














FLY RODS, 8 or 934 feet......c.cccccccccscees i 

BAIT RODS, Ss Wie ir 6 PORE is. cseesacceaes 1.25 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet............ 1.50 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip...... 2.00 






CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2.50 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings...... 3.50 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 16 to 19 ft. 














523 Broadway 


The H. H. KIFFE CO.,  *%,2"3¢%2 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 










“]t’s Livelier Than ALive Minnow!” 


exclaimed an old bass fisherman on first seeing this new 


, diving and ling bait at work. 
And when he had tried it out mm a day’s hard 
he agreed that it had tt him more strikes, an 


landed more bass, than any live minnow—or bucketful 
of ‘em—he had ever seen. 
The great strike-getting qualities of the 


“Pflueger Surprise’? Minnow 
are due to the fact that it can be made to perform, and 
the great control exercised by the ‘‘man behind the rod.” 
The “Pflueger Surprise’ floats until reeling in is 
commen: the depth controlled by reeling speed. 
» Coming in, its peculiar construction causes it to wiggle 
and dart about with the characteristic movements of @ 
live minnow—arousing the combative instincts of the 
gamey bass. Stop reeling, and the bait rises to the 


surface. 
Made in seven color blends, as follows: 
No. 8970 Luminous Enamel Over All—Red Throat. 
No. 3980 White Enamel Over All—Red Throat. 
No. 3973 Wi.ite Enamel Be!ly—Blended Rainbow Back—Red Throat, 
No. 3985 White Enamel Belly—Biended Green Cracked Back—Red Throat. 
No. 3969 White Enamel Belly—Blended Green and Red 8 j—Red Throat. 
No. 3971 White Enamel Bell — Blended Green Back—Red 
No. 3993 Yellow Perch—Red Throat, 


This year do not fail to try out the 
“Pflueger Surprise.” See it at your 
dealer’s. If he can’t supply you, send 
75c for a sample bait, or $2.50 for an 
assortment of four, sent postpaid. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. | 
Dept. 21 Akron, Ohio 

Notice—Send for free copy “Tips on 
Tackle’ containing interesting informa- 
tion for anglers. 
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THOMAS- 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo fishin; 
rod has been perfected to meet both the al 
around and the various special requirements 
of the modern angling sport. Made of the 
finest bemboo, light, resilient, perfectly jointed 
and balanced. In the Thomas rod the acme 
of perfection has been obtained. Send for 
our interesting booklet. 

F. E. THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., 










Bangor, Me. 
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CHANGES IN THE MIGRATORY LAW 


IF NOT SATISFIED YOU HAVE UNTIL AUGUST TO FILE OBJECTIONS 


THE OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am sending you herewith a copy of the pro- 
posed new regulations under the Federal Migra- 


| tory Bird Law. These regulations are to be pub- 


lished for three months subject to comment, sug- 
gestions, and hearings where thought desirable. 
At the expiration of three months the regula- 


| tions with any changes that may have been made 


resulting from suggestions received will be rec- 
ommended for the President’s signature and then 
become. effective. This will occur in time for 


| the earliest date of the open season, -which is 
| August 16, for shore birds. 


| guarding of migratory birds. 








You will note that a number of changes are 
made in the regulations now in force and the 
Biological Survey believes that many criticisms 
concerning the regulations have been met with- 
out in any way interfering with the proper safe- 
I trust that you 
will give the proposed new regulations full pub- 
licity in your paper since you reach many people 
who are much interested in this subject. 

H. W. HENsHAw. 
Chief, Biological Survey. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
MIGRATORY BIRDS. 
Closed Season at Night. 


A daily closed season on all migratory game and in- 
sectivorous birds shall extend from sunset to sunrise. 
Closed Season on Insectivorous Birds, 


A closed season on migratory insectivorous birds shall 
continue throughout each year, except that the closed 
season on reedbirds or ricebirds in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina shall 
ccmmence November 1 and end August 31, next foilow- 
ing, both dates inclusive: Provided, That nothing in 
this or any other of these regulations shall be construed 
to prevent the issue of permits for collecting birds for 
scientific purposes in accordance with the laws and 
regulations in force in the respective States and terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia. 

Closed Seasons on Certain Game Birds. 

A closed season shall continue until September 1, 1918, 
on the following migratory game birds: Band-tailed 
pigeons, little brown, sandhill and whooping cranes, 
wood ducks, swans, curlew, willet, and all shore birds 
except the black-breasted and golden plover, Wilson or 
jacksnipe, woodcock, and the greater and lesser yellow- 
legs. 

A closed season shall also continue until September 
1, 1918, on rails in California and Vermont and on wood- 
cock in Illinois and Missouri. 

Zones. 

The following zones for the protection of migratory 
game and insectivorous birds are hereby established. 

Zone No. 1.—The breeding zone comprising the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North 


Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Oregon and Washington—31 States. 

Zone No. 2.—The wintering zone comprising the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, 


Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California—17 States, and the District of Columbia. 
Construction. 


For the purposes of regulations below each period of 
time therein prescribed as a closed season shall be con- 


strued to include the first and last day thereof. 
Closed Seasons in Zone No. 1. 
Waterfowl.—_The closed season on waterfowl, includ- 
ing coots and gallinules, shall be between December 21 
and September 6 next following, except as follows: 


Exceptions: In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York (except Long Island), Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Kentucky and West Virginia the closed season 
shall be between January 1 and September 15; 

In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Long 
Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Utah and Nevada the closed season shall be be- 
tween January 16 and September 30; and 

In Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri the 
closed season shall be between March 11 and Septem- 
be: 15 and between November 16 and February 9, 

Rails.—The closed season on sora and other rails, ex- 
cluding coots and gallinules, shall be between December 
1 and August 31 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Vermont the closed season shall con- 
tinue until the open season in 1918. 

Shore Birds.—The closed season on black-breasted and 
golden plover and greater and lesser yellowlegs shall be 
between December 1 and August 15 next following, ex- 
cept as follows: 

Exception: In Utah the closed season shall continue 
until the open season in 1918. 

Jacksnipe.—The closed season on jacksnipe or Wilson 
snipe shall be between December 16 and September 1s, 
next following. 

Woodcock.—The closed season on woodcock shall be 
between December 1 and September 30 next following, 
except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Illinois and Missouri the closed sea- 
son shall continue until the open season in 1918. 


Closed Seasons in Zone No. 2. 


Waterfowl.—The closed season on waterfowl, including 
coots and gallinules, shall be between February 1 and 
October 14 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Alabama, Arkansas, District of Co- 
lumbia, Delaware, Florida, George, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia the closed season shall be between Feb- 
ruary 1 and October 31, next following. 

Rails.—The closed season on sora and other rails, ex- 
cluding coots and gallinules, shall be between December 
1 and August 31 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Louisiana the closed season shall be 


between February 1 and October 31; and 
In California the closed season shall continue until 


the open season in 1918, 

Shorebirds.—The closed season on black-breasted and 
golden plover and greater and lesser yellowlegs shall 
bz between December 1 and August 15, next following. 

Jacksnipe.—The closed season on jacksnipe or Wilson 
snipe shall be between February 1 and October 31, next 
following. A 

Woodcock.—The closed season on woodcock shall be 
between January 1 and October 31, next following. 

Hearings. 

Persons recommending changes in the regulations or 
desiring to submit evidence in person or by attorneys 
as to the necessity for such changes should make ap- 
plication to the Secretary of Agriculture. Hearings 
will be arranged and due notice thereof given by pub- 
lication or otherwise as may be deemed appropriate. 
Persons recommending changes should be prepared to 
show the necessity for such action and to submit evi- 
dence other than that based on reasons of personal con- 
venience or a desire to kill game during a longer open 
season, 


Florida Joins the Clans. 

The first annual tournament of the newly organized 
Florida Trapshooting Association was pulled off under 
perfect weather conditions on May 18 and 19 with 50 
shooters struggling for first place. T. H. Evans of 
Orlando won the state championship with a score of 
91 x 100. Not'ecnly citizens of Florida will be pleased 
at its trapshooting activity but its many winter visitors 
will now have no excuse to leave the trap gun at home. 


Trapshooting has been officially recognized as a minor 
sport by the Cornell Minor Sports Association. The 
action came as the result of the increased interest in 
shooting at Cornell, brought about by the organization 
of a Cornell Gun Club. 





i. 
AUTO-TENT 8X8FT - $1750 


Stop anywhere you 
will; pitch your tent 
and stay awhile when- 
ever fancy strikes you; 
enjoy the benefits of 


Bere PYRAMID 
sleeping in the open. 


AUTO-TENT - $8.50 


Tent weighs only 15 Ibs., rolls into compact bundle 
and carried easily in car. Fastens to side of car— 
no poles—and entered from front to side. 
four people; set up in 3 minutes. 


Sleeps 


CAIBCO stetents 
and Cottages 
Above prices are prepaid anywhere. Write for 


Catalog on complete line of tents—automobile, 
cottage, wall, tepee, etc. 


*“‘Wagner’’ Awnings, tents, canopies, etc., have 
been famous for half a century. 


THE CLEVELAND-AKRON BAG CO. 
Wagner Awning and Tent Division 
1884 East 40th St, Cleveland, O. 


the mostsatisfactory camp bed made. Oan be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


” SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than Leer 


in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 


Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses 
foo home aug panes’ autemebile use. 


Crab WigSlers 


Biggest teasers ever 
tossed to a bass. 
Semi-weedless. 
Work at 
any 


depth. 








The first 
Casting 
Imitation 
ofthe Natural Food 
\\, ofthe Black Bass 








EXACTLY imitates live crab 
in color and motion. Floats 
while at rest, dives and zigzags 
when reeledin. Last season’s success proved this crab idea to be 
the sauciest lure and deadliest killer of all the Heddon inventions. 
The New *“‘Baby Crab.’’ Same in style, pee le and action, 

except smaller, ew double in- 
stead of triple hooks, Surerin 
king, more weedless and 
easier to cast—the Heddon 
masterpieceineffectiveness 

and all-round utility. 


No. 1909 C Either style at 
dealnne orpoeeell 85c 


if not made by Hed- qin sestetiating fastening to rege 
oe t ; 

don. its not porcelain enamel; patent hold-fast 

a Genuine hook presentatioa. 























<a> 
Send for beautiful, free catalog of 
Heddon’s Genuine Dowagiae Rods 
and Minnows, containing splendid 
Gsh pictures and new fishing chart. — —_ 


James Heddon’s Sons, Box 17, Dewagiac, 








CHANGES IN NEW YORK GAME LAWS. 


Albany, June 9.—Game law changes in addition 
to those which were summarized on page 992 of 
the June issue of Forest and Stream, were made 
by the subsequent signature of several highly im- 
portant bills by Governor Whitman. The chap- 
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| 


ter numbers and significance of each of these are | 


as follows: 


Chap. 451—A general revision of the Con- | 


servation Law relating to lands, forests and pri- 


vate parks, making practically a new statute on | 
these subjects to conform to modern ideas as to | 
scientific forestry. The changes deal exhaustive- | 
ly with forest fires, reforestation, taking private | 


land for conservation purposes, the reservation 
of timber by the owner of land thus taken and 
the establishment of “communal” forests and 
their management. The new law is specially ex- 


act as to definitions and in the provisions for | 


penalties for its violation. __ 
Chap. 521—A general revision of the conser- 


vation law relative to fish and game, making many | 


highly important changes. Fines and penalties 
for violations are increased to fit the crime and 
provision is made to compel their payment 
promptly; non-payment means jail; collection of 
judgments for violations is made certain; com- 
promises before magistrates are made possible, 
but full record of each case must be made; the 
commission is empowered to dispose of game or 
devices seized; right to search automobiles or 
other vehicles is given; also right to confiscate 
all illegal devices used; provision is made for the 
lawful transportation of fish and game under li- 
cense issued by the commission and heavy penal- 
ties are provided for violations; any public of- 
| ficer who does not do his full duty under the 


$25 for each offense is now possible. 


other inscription as the commission may pre- 
scribe, and failure to do so forfeits the license; 
all that portion of Oneida, Lewis and Jefferson 
Counties west of the U. & B. R. Railroad from 
Utica to Ogdensburg is added to the deer hunt- 
ing territory; the limit for the possession of deer 
or venison is extended from November 21 to 
February 1, instead of January 1, if a $1 license 


taken into the forest if licensed and tagged (fee 
$1), but must not be allowed to run at large un- 
accompanied by the owner and may be killed if 
caught running a deer; a $5 license may be had 
for the buying and selling of hares and rabbits 
raised in captivity for food, but they must be 
properly tagged when offered for sale; raccoon 
is added to the animals that may be taken and 
possessed from November 10 to March 15 (for- 
merly the date was April 20) ; pursuit of flocks of 
ducks in fresh water to such an extent as to 
drive them from a locality is forbidden; posses- 
sion of upland and shore game birds is authorized 
for an additional period of five days following 
the open season; the great blue heron and the 
bittern are added to the list of unprotected birds; 
changes are made in the netting regulations af- 
fecting Chaumont bay and the rendering of food 
fish into oil or fertilizer is forbidden. 

The plan to establish a rod license failed be- 
cause the anglers of the state objected to being 
tied up with hunters and trappers, and for the 
additional reason that the summer hotels and 
guides, and especially the salt water fishermen, 
rose in opposition. There was much said both 
for and against the plan which the Conservation 
Commission proposed and the matter is likely 
to come up again at the next session of the legis- 
lature. Certain concessions which anglers want 
probably will have to be made if there is to be 
a “combination” hunting, trapping and fishing li- 
cense for $1.10. A considerable number of 
anglers seem to favor a rod license of soc. for 
an individual and possibly $1 for a family, with a 
decided increase if the fish are taken for sale or 
the fisherman is hired to fish to supply the table 
| of a hotel or similar place. 

J. D. W. 





is secured from the commission; dogs may be | 
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Ta 


The Very Best Beer that 
the Finest Materials, the 
most modern Brewing 
Methods, the most Skillful 
Brewers can produce is of - 
fered you in: 


Moerlein’'s 
BARBAROSSA 


(Bottled only at the Brewery) 

The rich, full, satisfying 
flavor. the snap of life, the 
sparkle of purity -all testify 
to its true quahty. You will 
immediately recognize the 
distinctive goodness of Bar- 
barossa. 


TAKE A CASE ALONG TO CAMP 


Watch the Crown Top. See that it 
bears the name ““BARBAROSSA.”’ 
Accept no imitation. 





Write for prices to your nearest 
dealer or to 


The Christian Moerlein 


Brewing Co., (Incorporated) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NUVI LLU 


UULURLUOUULVUOUUOAUOULUUUUUULLULLOUUL VATU 





2 


{SUNN 


law is made guilty of a misdemeanor and liable | 
to a fine of $100; owners of private preserves | 
| are authorized to prosecute trespassers on hunt- | 
ing and fishing rights, and exemplary damages of 


Every hunter after January 1 next must wear 
conspicuously when afield a button two inches in | 
diameter bearing his license number and such | 











THE STORM Wind and Rain Proof—aoo 
KING LANTERN Candle Power % cent per hour. 
Operates 15 hours on one filling 
of gasoline or kerosene. The 
highest powered, most econom- 
ical, and safest lantern ever 
made, for farmers, dairymen, 
contractors, sportsmen, watc 
and for shows, boats, rail 
yards and way stations. Auto- 
matically cleaned, cannot clog. 
No wicks to trim, no chimneys 
to wash, no smoke, no smell, no 
dirt. A quick and profitable 
seller for dealers and agents. If 
you want one for your own use, 
ask your nearest hardware dealer 
to send for one on trial. If you 
want the agency write for our 
Special Lantern Proposition. 
NAsavaaL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
486 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 














Tea 


Inside & Out 

MEEK REELS 25? ,. qn. 
ity and perfection. Won 
more trophies, 2 to 1, than 


all other reels combined. 
Write for Catalog -. 


B. F. Meek & Sons 
Louisville, Ky. 











You Can Tramp All Day 


You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. TheS.S. 
S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) s@ 

With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothesup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceitpt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 









especiall to who 
love WALKING. Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; 4 
necessary adjunct to com- 

and as_ useful to 
BPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or — ——- 

nts. 8 

it is a wonderful 
health promotor 
because its inter- 
estin notations 
afford real jose. 





: 
8 


N ou 
walk for health, 
nusiness or pleas- 


3 
| 
: 
3 


a 
4 
a 
tm 
ag 
BS 
on 
oe 
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GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by"All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








J. KANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes or birds, animals 
and manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for 
prices. All kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and 


taxidermists. 
363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 





THE TOOTHPICK 
| [ Closest Rolling ‘Umbrella in 
ped handle... 

WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 

CANE-UMBRELLAS, PA 
Le fkthan me. 


OUR LATEST CREATION 
Iai gold cap $50 
UMBRELLAS WALKING STICKS, 
RASOLS 
sates ee 


Fulten Street Entrance 


Did You Get 
Your Copy 


F not, we haveit wait- }j 
ing for your nameand f 
address. Sendacard ¥ 


and you will get astory that ¥ 
will carry you back to the time 
when you “really lived”—back to 
the days we all love to recollect. 
It is illustrated by a famous car- ¥ 
toonist. Besides a story that will } 
make your blood tingle, it contains a 
lot of helpful hints and valuable in- B 
formation on the sport of Angling 

that will be appreciated by both beginners and the 
most critical of Anglers. Write for your copy today. 


South Bend Bait Company, 10294 W. Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind, 
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NESSMUK’S CORNER 
AND CAMPFIRE 


Conducted by Old Camper for All Campers 
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KEEP THEM ALIVE. 


HERE are any number of fish-cages on the 
market which you can tote along, hoping 
against hope that you will be able to fill be- 

fore night. They are a fine institution but when 
there are any fish within and the boat goes along 
to the other side of the lake the wash of the 
water will in all probability kill them. And then 
the cage is a nuisance, a hindrance in rowing. 
Furthermore, there is no protection to the unfor- 


| tunate occupants from the wash. That in itself 


will kill a fish. That’s what killed those fine 


| ones you caught last summer, caught after many 


trials and had alive only just before you started 
for the shore. 

Just before you start the next time look up an 
old potato sack, only see that there are no holes 
in the bag. Take it along. 

When you catch that fish put him in the bag 
and hang it on the shady side of the boat jam- 
ming over the oarlock and letting it hang in the 
water. Into this drop your fish as you catch 
them. Then when you are ready to move along 
you can let the bag stay where it is or bring it 
in for a while. You may bring in a little water 
but that never hurts anyone on a: fishing trip. 
Even when left out it will not hinder the rower 
half as much as a cage. Furthermore, the bag 
acts as a protection to the fish, keeps it in the 
shade and from the rush of water that will bang 
it lifeless. I have left fish in the bag all night 
after having rowed across a stretch of a mile or 
two and have then found them lively in the 
morning. 


FOREST AND STREAM’S GUESSING 
CONTEST. 

Natural history guessing contests seem to be 
popular, but to vary the monotony Forest and 
Stream hereby announces the inauguration of its 
Great Unnatural History Guessing Contest, with 
the first subject outlined below. : 





Answers or surmises should be directed to the 
Guessing Editor, and as a prize we offer to the 
lucky subscriber who comes nearest hitting the 
mark, or the duck, a setting of the fowl’s eggs, 
if indeed we can induce the blooming bird to lay 
—and if it prove to be that kind of a bird. 


Reports from Alaska state that below-zero 
temperature has seriously interfered with the 
opening of the canning season, the past winter 
being unprecedented for the long drastic period 
of continued cold. Streams in western Alaska 
are frozen over solid. The navigation of Bering 
Sea will be greatly impaired until late in the 
summer. 








HOW TO MAKE A CANVAS COVER FOR A 
CANOE. 
By John Anderson. 

In running falls and rapids in a canoe, when’ 
it is heavily loaded, such as is often the case 
when on a cruise, it is found very convenient at 
times to have some sort of a covering over the 
canoe to keep out the water, which may come 
in over the bow and sides. 

A very satisfactory home-made cover of canvas 
may be made with little trouble. Cut out the 
canvas the shape of the top of the canoe and 
about six inches larger all around. Sew in a 
drawing string around the edge. Then cut two 
holes in the cover, one directly over each seat. 
These should be cut so as to come even with 
the back of the seat and extend about a foot in 
front, the sides of the holes coming to within 
four inches of the sides of the canoe. In front 
of these holes are attached aprons, which may 
be drawn up around the paddlers when necessary. 
When not in use these aprons are thrown for- 
ward on the canvas cover. 

These covers are attached to the canoe by 
means of small holes in the canvas which are 
fastened over screw-eyes placed in the sides of 
the canoe. Beneath these, around the canoe is 
the drawing string, which when drawn tight will 
prevent the water from coming up under the 
cover. The screw-eyes must be placed so as not 
to interfere with the paddlers, for if they are 
in reaching distance, it is almost impossible to 
keep from tearing the hands on them. : 

Such a cover requires only a few minutes to 
put on, and not only will it keep the duffle dry, 
but it may also prevent the canoe from swamping. 
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Correctly Mounted 


Game Heads for Sale 


_ Two mounted moose heads, 60 and 58 
inches, spread of horns, heavy palms and 
frontals. 


Two 50 inch spread moose heads. 
Large Rocky Mountain sheep heads. 


Mounted woodland caribou head of the very 
best class. 31 points; double brow palms. 


12 and 14 point mounted elk heads. 


Mounted 8 and 10 point black and white tail 
deer heads of best class; perfect in every way. 


Terms, prepaid by me on approval. 


EDWIN DIXON 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 
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PROTEST AGAINST SPRING SHOOTING. 


Cedarville, Ill., June 5, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: . 

New regulations governing the open seasons 
on migratory wild fowl, under which ducks and 
geese may be killed in the states of Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri from February 9 
to March 11, have been formulated by the Bio- 
logical Survey. 

This re-opening of spring shooting in the Mid- 
dle West is the result of insistent demands by 
market-hunters, who have perfected a fighting 
machine of no mean ability. They have estab- 
lished a newspaper, sent a representative to 
Washington to present their case before the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and enlisted the aid of 
Congressmen and United States Senators. They 
have banded pot-hunters together by the forma- 
tion of clubs in practically every city and hamlet, 
and were successful in prevailing upon the Bio- 
logical Survey to send*a representative on two 
separate tours through Southern Illinois and 
Missouri, to meet the clubs and listen to their 
demands. That their efforts have been reason- 
ably successful is attested by the fact that new 
regulations granting nearly all the privileges de- 
manded have been issued, to go into effect Aug. 15. 

While the pot-hunters have been thus active, 
the sportsmen, conservationist, Audubon Socie- 
ties and some sportsmen’s magazines have been 
peacefully slumbering, oblivious to an assault 
upon a cherished American institution. For this 
is not only a question of wild life conservation. 
It is a revival of the question of state’s rights. 

I can perhaps better illustrate the injustice and 
the un-American spirit shown in the formulation 
of these proposed new regulations, by reference 
to my individual case. I am a resident of North- 
ern Illinois and under these new regulations I 
may shoot ducks from September 15 to Novem- 
ber 16 and from February 9g till March 11, while 
the sportsman living just nine miles north must 
stop all shooting on December 21. Under the 
Federal Law and under laws governing the mi- 
gratory period he is forced to stop from twenty 
to thirty days before the date named under the 
Federal regulations. In other words, Nature’s 
laws curtail his fall shooting while the Federal 
law deprives-him of all spring shooting. 

The lack of data evidenced by a perusal of 
these proposed new regulations is appalling and 
the unpleasant knowledge is forced upon the 
reader that the cause of conservation is in sore 
straits and sadly in need of aid from outside the 
Biological Survey. 

The re-opening of spring shooting in the Mid- 
dle West is not only a step backward in the cause 
of wild life conservation, but it establishes a pre- 
cedent far reaching in the entailment of evil 
consequences. For when the present regulations 
are changed to meet the vicious demands of an 
organized band of the destroyers of our wild life, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that a similar de- 
mand, made by a well organized force anywhere 
in the North would receive the same favorable 
consideration from this same Bureau. In fol- 
lowing this proposition to its logical conclusion 
—taking into consideration the difference in lati- 
tude between Missouri and Northern Minnesota, 
with the attendant shortening of the season of 
one day for every twelve miles north from a 
given point, it is evident that if the Department 
of Agriculture wished to be fair and impartial, 
the open season in the northern section of Zone 1 
would be made to extend up to the first of May. 

It is apparent that vigorous action is necessary 
if the cause of wild life conservation is to evade 
a damaging blow—a blow that it will take years 
of hard work to repair, and that might have been 
stopped in its incipiency had the leaders in the 
conservation movement been awake. But it is 
not too late. The battle is not yet lost. Much 
can be done in the way of circulating petitions 
and presenting evidence before the Bureau of 
Biological Survey before August 16. And though 
we have lost the first scrimmage through somno- 
lence, the decisive battle — yet be won by our 
forces, providing we have efficient officers. 

Now, brother sportsmen, the time for slumber 
is past. Duty calls you to arms. 

And let your battle cry be: No spring shooting. 
Wo. REINIGcER. 
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it’s Mighty Nice After a 
Strenuous Day’s Sport 


to find that there is something at hand to refreshen and satisfy the “inner-man.” A 


vans 


Ale Stout 


is the lucky find when one returns to camp for the well earned meal and rest. They pos- 

sess the “eternal fitness of things” that makes for comfort, ease and solid enjoyment, 

coupled with satisfaction. Evans’ Ale and Evans’ Stout double the joys of outdoor life and 
meet the demand of every occasion. 


Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. Or write to C.H.EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, HUDSON, N.Y. 
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Silver. Patented 
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Adjustable 
Back Sliding Click, 
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ience at your 
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Stock Yards Pillar Disc Price Each | Stock Yards Pillar Disc Price Each ket. Every 
No. Post Paid No. Post Paid possible weakness 
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2727 200 Inch 3 Inch 20,00 2720%4 400 Inch 4% Inch- 30.00 galt water reels has 
2728 250 Inch 3% Inch 22.00 2730 450 Inch 4% Inch 3.00 heen eliminated 
2729 300 Inch Inch 24-50 2730% 500 Inch 4% Inch #00 and we will guar- 


Notice: Ask your dealerand write for free copy “Tips on Tackle” containing much information for anglers antee this Ree! to 
meet every demand put upon it in landing any of the salt water fishes, be they heavy or light weight. 

The “Pflueger-Williams” Drag Handle can be adjusted to any tension desired with the Knurled Adjust- 

ing Screw Cap and this, too, while the fish is in play. With our Disappearing Drag Handle Stop the 

Handle can be stopped or not just as is wanted. Impossible for the Drag Handle o 
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to work loose or drop 


Dept. 21 AKRON, OHIO 


DEAN’S LATEST CREATION 


tid, Stone, veel) THE “SUNNYSIDE TORPEDO” 


“The Canoe That Made Toronto Famous’’ 


Sea-worthy and Beautiful 


This is not a racing canoe, but our 1916 Pleasure model. It is the safest. and most easily paddled canoe in the 
world. Our Racing models Hold All Championships of America 


“F* rorbesccovos’ ~WALTER DEAN Siscxts TORONTO, C. Hall seat Contraction 
“F’* for Description and BOATS ’ ANADA Metallic ~~ * see 


and prices. 
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fy real service that will help you get better re- 
sults with your camera. Send 25:. and a roll 
film for one print each and PREE Exposure 
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Vice. It means a saving of money and valu- 
able pictures. Catalogue for the asking, 
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Real Fishing Comfort 
‘That’s what you get with the use of a Caille 
Five Speed Motor. Turning two thumb-screws 
clamps it to any rowboat in a jiffy. Inan hour 
you can be in the midst of the fishing grounds 
—9 miles from home, Troll all the way if you 


wish for the Speed 


Motor 
With Starter 


has an ideal trolling speed. It starts without 
cranking by simply pulling a strap. Hasa 
high s , trolling speed, neutral, slow and 
ast reverse. agneto is built in the fly- 
wheel. Has water-cooled silencer on ex- 
haust. These and many other features 

of this highest developed 

outboard motor are fully 

described in free catalog 

No. 10. Getacopy—now. 
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Special Offer— By Mail Postpaid 


3 DURO Guaranteed Shirts sent postpaid on receipt of $2. 
Handsome tie included for names and addresses of 5 
friends. You owe your pocket book a trial of this famous box of 
shirts guaranteed not to shrink, fade or rip in six months’ 
wear or new shirts free. Made of fine white percale shirt- 
ing material with neat stripes of blue, black and laven 
der. One shirt of each color same size to the box. You 
will find them tasteful and refined. Cut in the popular 
coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fash- 
ionable. Sizes 14 to 17. You cannot buy such good shirts 
for the money at stores and would get no guarantee of 
wear. Catalog of DURO Shirts & Furnishings on 
request but save time by ordering to-day. Jf not satis- 
Factory on arrival keep the tie for your trouble and on 
receipt of the shirts we will gladly refund your money 

Our advertising would not be in 100 leading magazines 
if we were not responsible. Highest Bank References. 


Room 178. Goodell & Company, 158 E. 34th St., New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 


i} European Motorists are getting 10,000 to 15,000 
i) miles from a set of tires by “‘half-soling’’ them with 
ia Steel-Studded Treads--you can do the same--Durable 
Treads are guaranteed a ~ aes 
H without a cent deposit, prepay 
We deliver free express and allow you to judge. 
Applied in your own garage in thirty minutes. 
H H to motorists in new territory, 
on first shipment direct 
from factory. Write for sample-state tire size. 
¥ The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
591 Tread Bldg., Denver, Col. 
/ E. 91 Transportation Bld., Chicago 
720-915 Woolworth Bid., New York: 
PIR A TE NREL 


AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard Visible Ojiver Typewriter 
, ---latest Model 5, back spacer, tabulator, color 
writing. Nothing lacking---metal case. 


FREE TRIAL—No Advance Payment! 
Send a little bit each month until our smal! price 
is paid. No red tape. Send for our amazing Bargain 
offer and FREE Typewriter Book today. No obligation 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-26 T Wabash Avenue, Chicago 























REVIVE INTEREST IN CANOEING 


IS THE YOUNG MANHOOD OF AMERICA 
BECOMING INDIFFERENT OR SOFT-MUSCLED? 


By E. S. Dawson, Vice-Commodore, Central Division. 


Canoe Association and in that of the City of 

Schenectady, N. Y., the Central Division Meet is 
to be held here under the auspices of the Edison Club 
from July 7-9, inclusive. The Edison Club is an or- 
ganization supported by the General Electric Company, 
for the benefit of its test men. Its membership of 
nearly 500 includes some of the most prominent en- 
gineers in the works. It is primarily an engineering 
club with bowling, tennis, baseball and canoeing as 
side issues. The latter receives the greatest atten- 
tion and is really the major outdoor activity of the 
Club. Bowling is very popular, and club teams won 
the City Championship and Championship of the Meribo 
leagues last winter. 

Through the election of Mr. E. S. Dawson, Jr., as 
vice-commodore of the Central Division, it became the 
privilege of the Club to hold the meet in Schenectady. 
The Club is ideally located on a branch of the Mohawk 
River for aquatic sports. Seven minutes from the works 
and a man can be on the water. A modern concrete 
boat house housing 144 canoes with steel lockers for 
the convenience of the men—furnishes every facility for 
making canoeing a pleasure. About a five minute paddle 
and you are on the racing course for short distances 
in front of the Schenectady Boat Club—the Club which 
with the Edison Club holds joint regattas every year. 
However, to get a suitable course for the longer races 
it was necessary to drop about 5 miles down stream to 
Niskayuna Pool. This is one of the most picturesque 
sections of the Mohawk River and there is clean water 
and ample space to take care of any number of en- 
tries. At this point also the Division Camp will be 
held. The Edison Club is making every effort to hold 
the most successful meet the Division has ever known 
—we, here on the ground, are doing our part, now its 
up to the members of the Division to jump in and do 
theirs—if we wish to have our hopes realized as regards 
the meet. 

Seems to me if the American Canoe Association is 
going to remain alive and healthy, something must be 
done to stimulate the interest of the divisions in it— 
for really they reach more members and go to promote 
better fellowship than among the comparative few who 
car make the trip to Sugar Island. As attractive a 
program as possible has been prepared by the Regatta 
Committee and a bully good time is assured to every 
member of the Division who will make the trip and 
thus contribute to the success of the meet. While the 
racing is the principal object—the measuring of your 
strength against some other lusty paddler in friendly 
competition—still the mixing and exchanging of views 


Fc the first time in the history of the American 


with the clean, upstanding men who will come here— 
men who have the right ideas as regards sports as well 
as conduct in general—really is the prime object of the 
camp. The friendships formed under such conditions 
are usually lasting with the result that the habit is 
formed of attending the division meets just to keep in 
touch with the friends you have made. 

While I can’t answer for other divisions, so far as the 
Central is concerned it is in a very lethargic state. To 
date only one club—Ka-ne-en-da of Syracuse—has sent 
in entries. Buffalo and Rochester seem to be completely 
out of it. 

Something is radically wrong with the young manhood 
forming those various clubs or a greater interest would 
be taken in the racing game. They are loath to endure 
hardships which are necessary if a man expects to 
round into satisfactory racing form—sort of a “pussy 
foot” spirit exists—so long as he can doll up and take 
a young lady out canoeing he is satisfied and hasn’t 
the stuff in him to get out and train and thus put his 
Club where it belongs in the Division—right on the 
starting line here ready for the gun. The A, C, A, is 
al. right as a sailing organization but as a paddling 
outfit it has a long way to go to approach our brethren 
of the C. C. A. Our paddling rules are in need of re- 
vision and some action ought to be taken at the next 
General Meet to bring them up-to-date. .If the A. C. A. 
is ever to come into its own, then it is up to each club 
in the Association to do its “little bit’? toward develop- 
ing real paddlers. Between the Schenectady Boat Club 
and the Edison Club there are about 300 paddlers—so 
far only the Edison Club is in the A. C. A., but it looks 
promising for the S. B. C. outfit to come in. If they do, 
Schenectady ought to become the racing mecca of this 
section of the country. A lot will depend on the 
amount of outside competition that we get on July 8th. 

The Edison Club racing team has been training hard 
despite the cold, backward Spring and any visiting 
crew that beats us will know that in every event they 
have had a real race. f 

The Vice-Commodore has made an earnest effort to 
arouse sufficient interest among the men whose member- 
ship numbers are less than 1,000 to gather here and re- 
new old friendships and form new ones with the lads 
who are endeavoring to carry forward the work so 
auspiciously started by them. Their presence would 
lend dignity and distinction to the gathering. So 
far the replies have been negative. Whether interest 
in the A. C. A. is dying out or whether this lack of en- 
thusiastic support is due to our not making some stren- 
uous efforts to stir them up—I am at a loss to know 
just where the trouble lies. 
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So that all enthusiastic paddlers may have a chance 
to show what is in them—singles, doubles, and fours 
races have been included in the regular program for 
men who have not won a point in any regatta. This 
ought to encourage these men to strive a little harder 
so as to get in the class of the men who set the pace. 

The success of the meet will be measured by the in- 
terest taken in it by the active members of the 
Division—interest to the extent of being here for the 
camp and if possible, competing. Wake up Rochester, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Jamestown—shake out the dirt 
that has accumulated on your shells and get your teams 
on the water. The time is short—the Edison Club is 
ready and willing—now all we want is competition— 
the more the better. On behalf of the Edison Club and 
as Chief of the Central Division, I extend a most 
hearty welcome to all A. C. A. members to join with 
us in making of this Central Division Meet a most 
memorable occasion. 


A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 


New Members Proposed. 

Atlantic Division—George A. Linton, 2653 Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., by Edmund vom Steeg, Jr.; William 
Willing, 153 W. 16th St., New York, N. Y., by George 
Willing; Bedford Brown, 1925 Eye, Washington, D. C. 
and Adrian Sizer, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
both by James W. Burch. 

Central Division—Charles B, Bradish, 548 Rugby Rd., 
Schenectady, N. Y., Claude B. Huston, 7 Moyston St., 
Schenectady, N. Y., Byron A. Bailey, 62 Van Antwerp 
Rd., Schenectady, N. Y., and Stig Linton, 17 N. 
Wendell Ave., Schenectady, N. Y., all by E. S. Dawson, 
Jr.; Carlton W. Ellnes, 8 Eagle St., Schenectady, N. Y., 
Arthur C. Brettle, Box 470, Schenectady, N. Y. and 
Mathias Bruhn, 1030 Stanford St., Schenectady, N. Y., 
all by Julius Gordon; Roger P. Walton, 124 Elmer Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y., by Frank D. Phillips. 

Eastern Division—Ernest A. Cooper, 119 Clinton Ave., 
New Haven, Conn., by Fred F. Fischer; Arthur E. 
Rickard, 27 Knightsville Ave., Edgewood, R. I., by 
Homer Tatro; Horace S. Putney, Ash St., Manchester, 
N. H., by C. E. Page; Clinton H. Cheney, 1962 Elm 
St., Manchester, N. H., and Murray H. Towle, 967 Elm 
St., Manchester, N. H., both by Chas. F. Jackson; 
Jchn H. H. Turner, 42 Maple St., Auburndale, Mass., 
by Bancroft L. Goodwin; Clifford L. Lougee, 125 Wal- 
nut St., Somerville, Mass., and I. M. MacDonald, 45 
Otis St., Medford, Mass., both by Theodore P. Bell; 
Clifford H. Richardson, 141 Grove St., Waltham, Mass., 
and George A. Baxter, 387 Moody St., Waltham, Mass., 
both by Herbert B. Arnold; Ralph C. Poore, 463 And- 
over St., Lawrence, Mass., by Harold Boynton. 

Western Division—Llewellyn L. Cayvan, 319 Hampton 
Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., by C. A. Spaulding; Arthur 
J. Barclay, 359 Park St., Elgin Ill. by Robert F. Aber- 
ercmbie; Wendell H. Palmer c/o Warehouse Dept., 
Ill., Steel Co., Chicago, Ill., and Arthur C. Johnson, 
805 Third Ave., Lockford, Il., both by H. F. Norris. 
Atlantic Division: J. Alden Herring, 156 Valley 

Road, Montclair, N. J., by Clemens Schroeder; Harold 
J. Walters, 3140 N. Rosewood St., Philadelphia, Pa., by 
Earle F. Kerber; Alexander Wright, 7or E. 219th St., 
Williamsbridge, N. Y.; by Emerson F. Parker; Arthur 
J. Ehrlienger, 156 Sumac St., Wissahickon, Pa., by 
Earle F. Kerber; Bert De Foe, Roseland, N. J., by 
Fred W. Wright; Geo. J. Thom, 299 Warburton Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y., Addio R. Alstatt, 248 Sherman Ave., 
New York, N. Y., and Verlyn A. Trussell, 52 W. 96th 
St., New York, N. Y., all by Alfred N. Rea, Jr.; 
Geo. C. Small, 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y., by 
Frederick Garlick; Keith Baldwin Hubbard, 39 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York, N. Y., by Edmund vom Steeg, 
Jr.; H. G. Cambeis, 728 W. 10th St., Newark, N. J., 
by Martin A. Charles. 

Central Division: Lyle W. Smith, P. O. Box 470, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Frank W. Peters, care of 
Edison Club, Schenectady, N. Y., both by J. Gordon; 
J. Fullilove Myrick, 809 Stanley St., Schenectady, N. 
Y. and Ramon L, Hall, 23 Jay St., Schenectady, N. 
Y., both by E. S. Dawson, Jr.; W. E. Merz, 921 High- 
land St., Syracuse, N. Y. and Harvey Klein, 929 High- 
land St., Syracuse, N, Y., both by A. F. Saunders. 

Western Division: Llewellyn L. Cayvan, 319 Hamp- 
ton Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., by C. A. Spaulding. 


Associate Membership. 

Annalea M. Hopf, 130 Third St., Elizabeth, N. J., by 
Edmund vom Steeg, Jr., proposed for Associate Mem- 
bership for action of the Executive Committee at Sugar 
Island. 
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your own meals, 


C. E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. PITTS, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
210 S. Clark St., Chicago 


The twin palaces of the Pacific, S.S.‘‘Great Northern,’’ S.S.‘‘ Northern Pacific,”’ 
pt simnee weakly between Portland, Astoria and San Francisco. Folder on request. 


“See America First” 





NATIONAL PARK 


| Established as America’s Vacation Paradise 


Discovered by thousands of American tourists, who, deprived 
of the Old World, found a still greater wonderland at home. They 
came last year to Glacier National Park, Uncle Sam’s greatest playground, 
twenty thousand strong. Many of them were second- and third-timers— 
answering again the call irresistible of the “land of shining mountains.” 


OU step into a new world at Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. % 

Glacier Park. You measure Na- ¥ 

ture with a newer, bigger vision. 
Above you rise the towering Rockies preme comfort daily reach this vaca- 
} the far-stretching Continental Divide tion country. Low round trip summer 
/ —cloud-piercing peaks and glistening tourist fares via Great Northern, from 
/ glaciers; skyland lakes of turquoise June 1 to September 30. 


- Tour by auto-stage or go by saddle- Handsomely illustrated Glacier Park 
horse, or over wide, safe trails afoot. booklets giving exact expense figures 
Stop at splendid modern hotels 
Swiss chalets, or live in a tepee, cook Write for information concerning Pa- 


| C. CE "STONE. | Piesehaee Traffie Mger., Great Northern Ry., Dept. 349, St. Paul, Minn. 
j Please send me Walking Tours Book, Aeroplane Folder and otherl ; 
) descriptive literature on Glacier pena Park, Free, National Park 
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SLACIER™ 


Great Northern through trains of su- 4 


or —mailed free. Send for copy now. 


cific Coast and Alaskan tours. 





S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. Chief 
1184 Broadway, New York “Three Bears” 


Saar 
—His Mark 
Meet me at Glacicr 


this summer 





THE BIGGEST LITTLE IMPROVEMENT 

The wrist watch may be regarded in this country as 
effeminate, although that does not alter the fact that 
for military and police purposes it is a boom. But why 
did nobody ever think of a wrist compass, that always 
needed compass that could not only be strapped around 
the wrist, but around the coat sleeve, or by the same 
token, to the gunwale of a canoe or boat, or to a saddle, 
for that matter. The Nighthawk Compass people are 
now making such an article, which marks the biggest 
little improvement in outdoor things in years. Two 
wire loops, and a simple strap and buckle, and the 
thing is done. rd 
PETERS’ VICTORIES. 

High amateur and high general averages at Indiana, 
Pa., May 25, were won by Mr. C. A. Ruff of New 
Stanton, 95 ex 100, using Peters’ “steel where steel be- 
‘ongs” shells. 


At the Cincinnati Gun Club, May 21, Mr. Harry J. 
Myers of Covington, won high general average, 97 ex 
too, with Mr. R. O. Heikes high professional, 92 ex 100, 
both using the “P’” brand shells. Mr. Heikes also won 
high general average at Niles, O., May 20, with Peters’ 
shells, score 144 ex 150, 

High general average at Pipestone, Minn., May 24-25, 
289 ex 300, was won by Mr. H. C. Hirschy, using Peters’ 
“steel where steel belongs” shells. 

At Easton, Pa., May 27, high amateur average was 
won by Mr. E. L, Wilson of Frenchtown, N. J., 144 ex 
150; Mr. H. S. Welles was high professional, 144, and 
Mr. T. H. Keller, second, 140, All three of these win- 
ners shot the “P” brand. 

At East Moline, Ill., May 30, Mr. D. J. White of 
Springfield, won high amateur average, 146 ex 150, and 


Mr. W. R. Crosby high general average, 149 ex 150, 
both using Peters’ shells, 
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™ 71 F—for Fishing Tackle. 


302-304 Broadway 


The most discriminating gun users in America shoot guns made by 


PARKER BROS.., Meriden, Conn.,U.S.A. 


Makers of Guns that Satisfy 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Order your shotgun ammunition with 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY 
Diamond Smokeless Powder 


which combines all the advantages of both 
Bulk and Dense Smokeless Powders 
without any of their disadvantages 


Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real sportsmen 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





FOREST AND STREAM 


‘Oldtown Canoes, Tents, 
Complete Camp Outfits, 


Guns, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle 


If interested and not in town to call at our store, send for 
Catalogue 70 F—for Camp Outfits and Summer Goods. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 
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WIN FOREST AND STREAM CUPS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Your letter offering to donate a cup for our trap- 
shooting competition was received some time ago, and 
we sent you a card showing the date the shoot would 
be held. Bad weather kept the number of competitors 
small, but we staged the contest successfully, with ten 
shooters competing. They decided to shoot for two 
small cups instead of one big one, and we assume that 
is agreeable to you. 

G. H. Hunt, 39 Nazing street, Roxbury, Mass., and 
W. W. Waldheim, 50 Winslow avenue, Norwood, Mass., 
were the two winners. Please send the cups direct to 
them. 

We put about a hundred notices of the shoot in the 
mail, and feel confident that if it had been a better day 
we would have had a much bigger crowd. 

I am enclosing a money order for ten dollars, with 
the names and addresses of the ten competitors who 
are to receive the subscriptions to Forest and Stream 
in accordance with your offer. 

I have just read Dr. Bruette’s book “Guncraft,” and 
like it very much, 1 got a lot of pointers from it. The 
next time you are in Boston, be sure and come out to 
our club, as we are practically all members of Forest 
and Stream’s family now. 


ULL  E 





ROBIE E, KEMPTON, 
for the Everett Gun Club. 

Somerville, Mass., June 3. 

The other competitors in the Everett Gun Club’s shoot, 
in order of high scores, were W. F. Saunders, Daniel 
Munn, W. A. Taft, Jr, E. P. Higgins, W. I. 
Willoughby, E. O. Redstone P. H. Fish and A. L. 
Brackett. 


The Shoot at Maplewood, N. H. 

The Maplewood, N. H., shoot which was first held last 
summer is again staged for July 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8th this 
summer. The Maplewood tournament is what the Pine- 
hurst tournament is in January. Such talent as Hender- 
son of Kentucky and Newcomb of Philadelphia were at 
this shoot last year. The program and notice of trophies 
in brief follows: 





Programme. 
Practice Day. Third Day. 
200 targetS ..........- $400 *Hetranet. sccciccccece $ 7.00 
Optional sweep ...... 10.00 Preliminary Hep. ... 5.00 
Optional sweeps .... 6.00 
First Day. 2 optional roo T 
“Rntremee ..6is. cedcee $13.00 SWOPE © ses ccivtecdee 5.00 
Optional sweeps ..... 12.00 Fourth Day. 
2 optional 100 T PRatraned visiectiee se $ 7.00 
OWOOE © isn cisweisiee 5.00 White Mtn. Hep...... 10,00 
Optional sweeps ..... 6.00 
Second Day. 2 optional too T 
"Entrance .........60. $13.00 QWOERS  sicccwscceces 5.00 
Optional sweeps .... 12.00 Fifth Day. 


2 optional too T 
SORTS - «6 cid vedees 5.00 





Entrance first 100....$ 5.00 
Consolidation hep.... 5.00 
Optional sweeps ..... 7.50 


*Squier Money Pack System applies. 

















FOREST AND STREAM 


Forest and Stream Is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 








Edited by Fred. O. Copeland. 


Already one of the great trapshooting 
classics of 1916 ts history. Another first 
magnitude constellation of the trapshooting 
firmament reaches the zenith this, month. 
Surely the good spirit and wishes for suc- 
cess that typify the holidays of the new 
year may be extended to the first month of 
the year’s last half and Forest and Stream 
most heartily wishes success to each of its 
readers who attend the Eastern Handicap. 
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This department will welcome questions on trapshoot- 
ing and guncraft. It will leave no stone unturned to 
give a clear decisive answer. It does not, however, de- 
sire questions which may lead to a controversy in its 
pages; such, for instance, as the general question of the 
best method of handicapping or the type of gun best 
suited to trapshooting. In so far as possible the an- 
swers will be published and the questions should be 
addressed to the Editor of the Trapshootirg Department. 


TO A LOST TARGET. 


By Editor Trapshooting Dept. 
Target! that in silence slippest 
Over the meadows, light and free, 
Till at length they rest thou findest 
On the bosom of the lea! 


Four long years of careful pointing, 
Half in practice, half in strife, 
Still finds me sadly wanting 


Yet in better hours and brighter, 
When I solve thy illusive gleam, 
I know my gun will point lighter, 
And land on thee with full steam. 


KNOW WHAT YOU ARE DOING. 


O you keep a separate record of you ypractice 
D targets and targets shot in competition? It has 

been our experience that the percentage of broken 
targets will range higher in competition than in prac- 
tice in spite of the fact that many “competitive” tar- 
gets are shot away from home where conditions are 
new and therefor strange. Of course a word may be 
said here on the other side for your away from home 
targets may be shot under more favorable conditions 
than those obtaining at your local lay-out; the equip- 
ment may be better or more important than that you 
may shoot against an unobstructed sky background— 
inasmuch as the sky may be called a background—while 
the home grounds may be dark. But leaving this aside, 
whether at home or “abroad” you are apt to take a 
day off for competitive targets while practice is more 
frequently enjoyed at the end of the day’s work. The 
freshness of the new part of the day is personified in 
you and the eye and muscles are quick. Then, too, 
practice is the time to try out that difficult target while 
the club shoot or tournament is the time to try noth- 
ing new but to summon all the experience that sea- 
soning brings. 

KEEPING THE FOREGOING IN MIND all trap- 
shooters will wish to get hold of the new Winchester 
Average Chart which the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., of New Haven, Conn., will be glad to furnish 
their trapshooting friends upon request. 

The chart enables the shooter to tell at a glance 
whither he is tending in a way no figures ever could. 
If you can shoot above 50 per cent. or less than 100 
per cent., the chart is for you and enables you to keep 
tally from the week ending January 8th to the week 
ending December 30th. You record your weekly aver- 


age by carrying forward from week to week a black 
line to the line on the chart corresponding to your 
average on targets shot at during each weck. More- 
over, with a red line you may on the same chart keep 
your average on total number of targets shot at from 
January First to date. Furthermore with different 
colored lines you can plot lines of your other years’ 











averages for comparison. Practice, club shoot and reg- 
istered tournament targets can be shown by different 
lines. First make the dots then connect by a line, the 
dots will show the number of times you practiced, went 
to club shoots, etc. Besides being interesting it is a 
fascinating method of indicating whither you are drift- 
ing. Let us hope your line tends ever upward! 
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VERY sportsman should have a copy 
of “‘Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure.” If you are a lover of the 

woods and fields and the wild game that 
inhabits them you will find this book of in- 
tense interest and undoubted value. It is 
sent free to those who write for it. 

‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’ is a 
carefully edited and profusely Illustrated manual on 
the breeding of game birds. It describes in detail 
the habits, foods and enemies of wild turkeys, pheas- 
ants, grouse, quail, wild ducks, and related species. 
It tells of the best methods for rearing. It discusses 
the questions of marketing and hunting. 

The breeding of game birds is profitable and 


hie 





Write for a Copy 


of This Book 


pleasant for many reasons. The-demand for birds, 
both from city markets and from those who wish to 
raise game, is much greater than the supply. There 
is also a continuous call for eggs by breeders. 

Furthermore the birds you raise will afford you 
good sport in hunting, aud also food for your table. 
If you own large acreage, you may lease the privi- 
lege of shooting over your land to those whi will 
gladly pay for it. 

If you cannot raise game yourself we will try to 
put you in touch with those who will raise it for 
you to shoot. The more game raised, the more 
good hunting there will be for you and the more 
often you will enjoy game on your table. 

But the book tells the whole story. You will 
find it most interesting reading. Write for your 
copy today. Use the coupon below. 


} Game Breeding Department, Room 12 


co. 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and “*E. C.’* Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; 
Dynamite for Farming. 


Game Breeding Department, Room %’ 

Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure. I am interested in game breeding from the standpoint of 
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Waterproof. Tackle will 
not rust or rattle in thi 
box. Sold only 7 
Write us for full descri 
desunlleuralier to cok 
‘ou this to examine 
TACKLE BOX No.102° in your own home. 
CABINET DEPARTMENT 


S TANK AND TOWER CO., AUBURN, MAINE, 





First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD -HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to user, 
the most successful bird-houses in 
existence at lowest factory prices. 

ACOBS AYS THE FREIGHT 
to our nearest steam railroad 
freight station. 

Twelve beautiful designs of col- 

















ony houses for the le Martin. 
Individual nest-boxes for Wrens, 
Bluebirds, Swallows, Chickadees, 









Flickers, Titmice, .Weodpeckers, etc. 
Sheltered Feeding Devices and 
Food Tables, Cement Bird Baths 
and Drinking Fountains. Genuine 
ar Socseoe Traps. “sé 

ver 33 years’ experience by the 
Our Indorsement president-Manager. 

Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for our 
beautiful bird-house booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


44 South Washington Street WAYNESBURG, PENN. 


I'M THE GUY THAT 
PUT THE MOSQUITC 
ON THE BUM 


The Newest Success 
on the Market 


WHEELER'S FOLDING FRAMES 
FOR MOSQUITO BAR 


Can be set up and taken down in an 
instant and any child can operate it. 
Can be used on all kinds of beds or on 
the floor or ground. Made of best 


material. Patent Pending. 
FRED H. WHEELER 
MAKER 


4019 Greenlea Place, ST. LOUIS 
Send for Circular 





The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel” 


sB es 


for 76 years we have made on the 
same spot the Milam Frankfort, 
Kentucky Reel. Ask your dealer to 
show you our new German silver 
reel. Price $6.00, jeweled; $5.00, 
plain bearings. If he can’t, write us. 


B. C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 





It May Save Your Life 


If you are going hunting or fishing 
in the woods or on the water— 
the need of dry matches may save 
your life. ‘The Excelsior Sports- 
men’s Belt Safe” made of Brass, 
Nickel Plated,’ Gun Metal or oxi- 
dized—Waterproof. Furnished com- 
plate with Belt and Buckle for $1.00 
Hyfield Mfg. Co., 48 Franklin St., New York City 


» Indian Bead Work 


Ancient Stone Relics, Elk Testh, Gems, Minerals 
Wholesale and Retail 


Relic Price Catalogue, 22 pages, osc.; Mineral Price 
Catalogue, 22 pages, osc. a on selection with 
references. 















L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S. Dak. 








FOREST AND STREAM 


THE SOUTHERN HANDICAP 


ONE OF THE EARLY CLASSICS OF THE 
SEASON PROVES A BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


The Interstate -Association’s Eleventh Southern Trap- 
shooting Tournament was held at Memphis, Tenn., May 
9, 10 and 11, 1916, under the auspices of the Memphis 
Gun Club. 

The program for the tournament differed to some ex- 
tent from that of last year. Several new events were 
added by The Interstate Association. These were the 
Southern Introductory, the Southern Special and the 
Southern Overture. Trophies were awarded in all of 
these. Also competition for women was provided and 
special trophies for the fair enthusiasts put up for 
award. This is a new venture and is anticipated as 
one of the things which will well advance trapshoot- 
ing generally. s 
Practice Day—May 8th. 

There was some great shooting on practice day. Not 
for some seasons has anything the equal been achieved 
in a Dixie meeting. In fact, high scores came in such 
profusion that when a contestant ranked below 95 he 
really didn’t amount to much, 

H. D. Gibbs and W. R. Crosby were high over all with 
perfect scores of 100. The two “pros” from Union City, 
Tenn., and O’Fallon, Ills., respectively, moved from 
trap to trap, shooting with deadly aim. None of their 
targets were dusted or partially broken either, both 
cleanly powdering every one of them. 

These “pros,” though, did not have the field to them- 
selves in distinction. Three amateurs dropped but a 
single target and tied for high gun in their class. One 
is a Memphian, A. H. Campbell; the second hails from 
the Far West, H. P. De Mund of Phoenix, Ariz., and 
the last is a Georgian, J. D. Allen of Atlanta, Their 
99s, coming together as th did, marked one of the 
best amateur exhibitions ever resulting in any southern 
tournament. 

A total of 89 competed in the opening contest, one of 
five 20-target events. The day, as far as weather con- 
ditions went, couldn’t have been beaten. There was 
no wind to bother, while the sun, though somewhat hot 
with its first real summer rays for Memphis, lacked the 
glare which handicaps some. 

Taking a glance over the field, one found shooters who 
are known in all portions of the United States, while 
there were several whose reputations are international. 
State champions and holders of many titles in the past 
shot alongside the star professionals or the mediocre. 
The latter, however, were few and far between, indeed 
a good majority of the contingent which fell below the 
marks of the expert had plausible excuses or, to put it 
p'ainez, had a bad day, their “reps” upholding their 
standard. 

On the heels of the leaders came eight who ran even 
for third place. Ninety-eight was their figure. They 
were Woolfolk Henderson, Lexington, Ky.; Sid Dodds, 
Hickman, Ky.; Harvey Dixon, Oronogo, Mo.; Art 
Killam, St. Louis, Charley Goodrich, Chicago; Johnny 
Noel, Nashville; Tom Fox, Lynchburg, Va., and F. C. 
Koch, Phillipsburg, O. 

They are all notable for either past performances or 
positions in the trap world. Dodds won the Southern 
Handicap at Nashville in 1909; Henderson was Grand 
American Handicap winner in 1914, and that year also 
national singles and doubles title holder; Harvey Dixon 
was first in the Grand American Handicap in 1911 when 
he smashed 99 from the 20-yard peg, setting a record for 
that distance in the feature. Johnny Noel is presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Association. Three of the num- 
ber are “pros”’—Killam, Goodrich and Fox. 

Those with 96 breaks were: Fred Bills, Chicago; 
Charley Spencer, St. Louis; J. R. Rinkle of Oklahoma 
City; Homer Clark, Alton, IIls.; J. W. Hawkins, Balti- 
more, and A. R. Ludlam, Raymondsville, Tex.; Hawkins 
and Ludlam are amateurs. 

There were some fine long runs and not a few un- 
finished. Campbell went straight from the eight target 
of the initial event, which he dropped, for a run of 
92. This was the best of the amateurs. Others ranged 
around in the seventies, some half dozen popping off 
fine strings before dropping one or finishing their 100. 

First Day—May goth. 

The first day was one of peerless shooting, long runs 
and keen competition. Indeed, the field, augmented by 
several score stars from many outside points, rivaled 
any shoot in the country for all-round excellence in 
trap merit. 


Charley Goodrich, the little “pro” from Chicago, wrested 
the lead over all from a total of 22 squads. Goodrich 
dropped the eight target at the first trap, but went 
straight from that point and completed the final event 
with an unfinished run of 142, the second best string 
of the tournament so far. A left quartering target in 
the opening event, shooting into the sun, escaped the 
aim of the Illinois man, and he was deprived of a 
possible in the 150-target contest. 

Of the amateurs, William Ridley, from far-off Iowa, 
showed the way with but one less break than his pro- 
fessional competitor. Ridley, who lives at What Cheer, 
also had bad luck at the first trap. He missed the first 
and third targets shot at, but then powdered the re- 
mainder for a 148 total. His run of 147 was the -best 
for an amateur. He was tied for second by W. R. 
Crosby, who also counted up quite a string of shattered 
targets. “T-Bill’” was down one each on the fourth and 
fifth 15’s, but before losing a target mounted his un- 
finished string of 100 on Monday to 156. 

Ridley is a former Western Handicap winner and has 
taken the Iowa State Title repeatedly. While it is 
his first appearance in a Southern Tourney, he has been 
a most dangerous competitor in the Middle and western 
meetings for years. 

Two more men of the trades followed. next. Homer 
Clark, Alton, Ills., and Art Killam, St. Louis, Mo., 
shattered 147 of the flyers. Then the South came intc 
its own. John Livingston and W. H. Jones shot their 
way into a tie for the succeeding position with the 
splendid scores of 146. Livingston is an Alabamian, 
residing at Springville. Jones is from Macon, Ga. Both 
had some fine consecutive breaks, The Alabamian, who 
is a vet in the game, ran 69 on a Monday holdover and 
later totaled 62, the latter being unfinished. Jones 
passed the century mark, powdering 103. This was, 
however, coupled to an unfinished string of Monday. 
Unlike the others, he got away flying, dropping his 
first on the fifth 20. He then lost one of the sixth, 
eighth and ninth, the latter costing him a tie with 
Ridley. Livingston was bothered at the outset, miss- 
ing two on No. 1 and one on No. 2, 

The Arizona Champ, H. P. De Mund, who is carry- 
ing the colors of the Phoenix Gun Club, and H. D. 
Gibbs, a leader on Practice Day, were the remaining 
contestants to get into the class of 145 or better. Each 
broke this figure. The Westerner had a run of 136 when 
he rounded out his total of yesterday with breaks of 
15, 15 and a 19 on the first three traps. Gibbs, fol- 
lowing his perfect run of 100 Monday, secured a 73 
in yesterday’s events. 

Homer Clark missed but three of 15 pairs in the 
doubles after lunch and was ahead in a good field. 
Fifty-three found an interest in this and the great ma- 
jority made fairly good scores. 

Woolfolk Henderson, William Ridley and Charley 
Spencer were tied for second. 


Second Day—May roth. 

Alabamians sprang to the fore and carried off the 
bulk of honors for the second day. John R. Livingston, 
the veteran from Springville, captured highest place in 
the Preliminary Handicap after a shoot-off with a fel- 
low statesman, Charles A. Courtney of Sulligent. 

The two were real leaders, topping the entire field 
of 131 amateurs and “pros” with total breaks of 96 
Courtney broke but 17 of the 20 in the shoot-off, while 
his opponent went straight. The handicap committee 
evidently realized the big Alabamian’s ability, for they 
placed Livingston on the 22-yard peg. Courtney was 
set back to the second line, shooting from 17 yards. 

Third trophy went to W. Williams, a Nashville boy, 
who had a clean run of 20 in his shoot-off with P. C. 
Ward, Hickman, Ky., and J. F. J. Hixon, Turell, Ark. 
The trio all broke 95 in the main event. Williams and 
Ward were 17-yard men, while the Arkansan was sta- 
tioned at 16 yards. The latter secured 18 and Hixon 17 
in the special 20. 

Charley Spencer, the St. Louis professional, led the 
trade representatives when he smashed his way through 
for a tie with three amateurs in second place. Shoot- 
ing from the last peg, 23 yards, Spencer cleaned up 
with 95. ’ 

It was another day of brilliant shooting. There 
were long runs, together with some of the best ex- 
hibitions so far. The wind was exceedingly high in 
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the forenoon and accounted for many misses. It came 
in gusts and swept over the traps in gale fashion 
until well past noon. Later in the day when the first 
squads for the handicaps were called its force -had 
diminished somewhat. 

Homer Clark had a clean run in the forenoon events. 
It was the Southern Special and Clark took top place 
over all with 100 straight. The Alton “pro” not being 
eligible for trophies, the first cup went to Woolfolk 
Henderson, former national champion, who scored 98. 

Charley Goodrich, the little trade representative from 
Chicago, was but one down on the 100 and went into 
second place. He dropped a target in the third 20, 
but before missing one totaled a high run of 192 from 
his unfinished string of Tuesday which was 142. Good- 
rich says this is his best. 

A. H. Campbell captured additional honors when he 
took second amateur trophy after a tie with F. C. 
Koch, the man in brown from Phillipsburg, O.,.and C. 
A. Burks, Knoxville’s star, for second place in the 
Southern Special. The trio had 97. In the shoot-off 
the former Memphis Gun Club vice-president ran 20 
straight. Koch had one down and Burks had 18. The 
Ohioan earned third prize. 

Third Day-May 11th. 

In one of the closest and most exciting finishes ever 
witnessed among trapshooters, F. C, Koch, of Phillips- 
burg, O., won the Eleventh Southern Handicap after 
a shoot off with Mr. R. E. Duvall, of Belleville, Ills. 
Kcech and Duvall tied on 95 out of a possible 100, In 
the first shoot off at 20 targets, they again tied on 19. 
In the second shoot off Koch made a perfect score of 
20 to Duvall’s 16, this giving the first place trophy to 
the Ohioan. 

Never was there a more perfect shoot held anywhere 
than this Eleventh Southern Handicap of The Inter- 
state Association. The weather was perfect for the 
three days’ shooting, everything connected with the big 
shoot .tself ran along with the smoothness of a well- 
oiled machine, and the scores made were excellent. 
More than 200 shotgun artists participated in the 
events, and the entire program was completed exactly 
as set out in the beginning, and all the sportsmen who 
participated expressed themselves as being more than 
satisfied with the meeting. 

Handicap Committee. 

A, H. Campbell, Memphis, Tenn.; S. L. Dodds, Hick- 
man, Ky.; W. H. Jones, Macon, Ga.; D. J. Holland, 
Springfield, Mo.; L. G. Van Ness, Memphis, Tenn. 

TROPHY WINNERS AND THEIR SCORES. . 
Southern Introductory. 


Name Score Shoot Off 
Wa, Bae a.cocces cx carccestesscasece 98 15—I5—1 
W. TEs POORcssincvencccvoneaseseensse 98 15—14—2 
H. B Be. Mined, ciescccssesvescisseo 97 3 
ne Southern Special. 
W., SIIIOR, ok. cea ededseceantteds tego 98 aa 
A. Sp SRDS Ficdindk >. cdaawiesncdads steed 97 20—2 
TG ics dunkaccatoos oceahspeniesnisess 97 19—3 
C.. . Seas sitexceesccbecemcssimscinesl 97 18 
Southern Overture. 
W Fy CG aes ok poaus cébenand nascepa 99 at 
Le ae re ere 98 —2 
PD. Ti OE es iinivetc ovhes dete soveeockecge cs 97 19—3 
A, Be Rind Cectcans<dendedcdenmnceent 97 18 
Preliminary Handicap. 
J. TR Teeeen nc. 0hcs cena; (22 yards) 96 20—1 
C. Be. CRNIROR, « biccencndscey (17 yards) 96 17—1 
Walter Williams ............. (17 yards) 95 20—3 
P. Ce cntcacssestevcewasce (17 yards) 95 18 
©. Fi Be canis ccd cevacees (16 yards) 95 18 
Southern Handicap. 
F Qe ee vatecsvcincsccs (19 yards) 95 19—20—1 
R. By Dekh avcccncicercs (16 yards) 95 19—16—2 
] De eR ceas ce cetvens (18 yards) 94 190 (hl 3 
A. Bu Die occ ccceeess (1g yards) 94 18 
L, Coie cdurvencoven (18 yards). 94 18 . 
D. Be Bee dec iick cance (17 yards) 94 18 
H, N. Bellinger........... (19 yards) 94 17 
B. J. Robertson........... (18 yards) 94 15 
Women Contestants in the Southern Handicap. 
Mra. Bi. Bo Remagnsisscce (16 yards) 82 
Mrs. J. L. Doggett........ (16 yards) 73 
Columbus, Ga., Cup. 
pe Or ree 546 ex 580 
Winner of High Average on All Single Targets. 
William Ridley .........ssssccsces 340 ex 350 


The Office Force. 

L. J. Squier, Cincinnati, O., cashier; Frank Morancy, 

Versailles, Ky., compiler of scores; W. O. Le Compte, 
Nashville, Tenn., assistant compiler of scores; L. H. 
Hall and C. W. Hawkins, both of Memphis, clerks. 
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NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


Highest velocity rifles in the world, A.new bolt action rifle, American made 





from butt plate to muzzle. 





NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc. 


Calibers .22 to .35. Velocity 3,100 f. s. Newton 
hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


straight line 


506 Mutual Life Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








FISHING TACKLE THAT STANDS THE TEST 





ORVIS RODS 
REELS, FLIES, MINNOW TRAPS 
Special Four Ounce Fly Rod Now Ready 
For Delivery 
Not the Cheapest but the Best Is Our Motto 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. Manchester, Vt. 
Catalogue on Request 
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Rags’ Royal Pauper 
Hard Cash Alford’s Royal Rags | 


One of the most promising sires in this country. With 
very little opportunity he has sired Rowena, the great- 
est field trial winning pointer bitch that ever lived, and 
Adam a winner, and one of the best dogs on the circuit 


last season, 
Fee $25.00 TOM FIELD, Calvert, Texas 
Write for Particulars 


WOODCRAFT 


By NESSMUK 














No better or more 
delightful book for 
the help and guid- 
ance of those who 
go into the wild for 
sport or recreation 
was ever written. 
No one ever knew 
the woods better 
than Nessmuk or 
succeeded in putting 
so much valuable in- 
formation into the 
same compass. 
Camp equipment, 
camp making, the 
personal kit, camp 
fires, shelters, bed- 
ding, fishing, cook- | | 
ing, and a thousand | | 
and one _ kindred | | 
topics are considered. Beyond this the | | 
book has a quaint charm all its own. Cloth, | | 
illus., 160 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
128 Broadway, - - New York 





$10. 








AIREDALES FOR SALE—3; dogs, 3 bitches; 9 months 
old; sire and dam _ registered; closing out kennels. 
Address S. Onderdonk, Durham, N. H, 

Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured or 


MANGE muney refunded. Prepaid $1.25. Eczema 


Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 








SPECIAL PRICES QUOTED ON DOG BREAD 
DIRECT FROM THE PRINCIPAL DOG BREAD 
MANUFACTURERS—An opportunity that will not o- 
cur again. For particulars and prices address. S, J. 
F., Care P. O. Box 1028, New York City. 


sninusotenpnamveiingsantleingrticoguenedheniaintasinanteinstiaaisseaanaiimaiidintdid Abniosesiaciedns 

FOR SALE—Two Irish Water Spaniel brood bitches; 
one male, four rabbit hound pups. Mason’s, Mechanic 
Falls, Me. 


FOR SALE—Fine young foxhound, also pups; pure 
bred. W..A. Remele, Waitsfield, Vt. 


<i gceeiencscnipingacangnratiplagnaaeialantichtemaeasie cadigdetinaanasaciiasiniatiisditatig 

FOX, COON, SKUNK AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
broken to gun and guaranteed. Fine fox and coon 
hound puppies, $5.00 each. Buy your dog now, so he 
wiil be acquainted by hunting season. Send stamp for 
photos. H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, O. 


FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES—Airedale 
and Sealyham terriers for the sportsman and English 
toy spaniels for the ladies and children. Caton Hill 
Kennels, Whitehall, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS for sale. Henry Brewster, 











| Jr.. Cornwall, N. Y. 


FIELD TRIAL PROSPECTS—FOR SALE-—Sire 
“Champion”; Comanche Frank”; dam “Westbrook 
Frances’”’; one white, black, and ticked dog; one white, 
liver and ticked dog; enrolled for the Thirteenth Amer- 
ican Field Futurity, whelped Feb. 24, 1916. Sire 13 


times field trial winner, also two championships. Dam 

one of the most consistent shooting bitches in the 
United States. L. E, Barber, Rensselaer, Ind. 
POINTER PUPS—Fishel’s Frank, Champion Co- 


manche, Champion Manitoba Rap, Champion Nicholas 
R., Champion Alfords John, Hal Kent, Hard Cash, 
blood. Clem E. Stewart, Centerville, Pa. 


BLUE BELTON ENGLISH SETTERS, choice litter 
natural bird dogs, early bird finding strain; also litter 
of purely bred Lleweilyns, Champion Stake winners. 
Sold on approval. V. J. Michalek, Victor, Ia. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Registered stock, Lle- 
wellyn strain. Pedigree four generations furnished with 
each sale. Your choice, dark or light markings females 
Males $15 or two in one crate $as5._ If you are in 
the market for some pups that are No. 1 class get 
busy. Moriarty, Red Granite, Wis. — .o. 


A PAIR OF THOROUGHLY s2oxiee mores 
Bay duck retrievers (dog and bitch; no “anon ped- 
igreed and registered; trained and used by a market 
unner; have retrieved hundreds of ducks; broken to 
oat, marsh and blind shooting; few -— their — 
as duck retrievers; price $150.00 each. Ji Sloan, Lee 
Hall, Va. 











KEEP YOUR DOG FIT! 
A Marvelous Tonic 


TPM RD TON AD 1AM 









for unthriftiness, distemper and skin 
diseases. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newburgh,N.Y.—THE DENT CO.—Toronto, Can. 
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Get A 
Hand Trap 


and practice field shooting. 
Slip one in the locker of 
your boat, or under the 
seat of your motor car. 
Pack one in your vacation 
outfit. Enjoy the sport of 
shooting where and when 
the spirit moves. 


The Hand Trap 


is a portable gun club—little in size but big in enjoyment. It throws all 
kinds of targets and is bully practice for both beginners and experts. 
Folds up—goes easily into the average suit case and is ready for use at all 


times. Costs $4.00 at your dealer’s. 


If he can’t supply you we’ll send it 


postpaid anywhere in the United States upon receipt of price. Get one 
‘today and add to your summer’s pleasure, 


Write for Hand Trap Booklet No. 3. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 


THE SMITH 


The Gun with a Conscience 


Absolutely Never Shoots Loose 


PRICES - $25 to $1,000 Net 


ASK FOR OUR ART CATALOG 
The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 











Nyoil positively keeps rust 
away from firearms and fish- 
ing tackle and makes itself so 
gee erally useful as to become 
ndispensable to the outdoor man. 
The steady growth of its popularity 
among sportsmen is nationaland due 
to the satisfaction obtained from 
its use. Ask your dealer. Large bot- 
tle, cheaper to buy, 25c, Trial size 10c. 
Wm. F. Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 






















Odorless, colorless, clean to use, 
unaffected by climatic changes, 













Dixon’s 
Graphitoleo 


You know that fine oils are only temporary 
lubricants for gun mechanisms and reels. Graph- 
itolec has staying qualities, and is a wonder- 
ful lubricant and rust preventive as well. 

Send 15c. and dealer’s name 
for a trial tube, No. 52-H. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








Mohawk Valley Town Will Celebrate Founding 
of Firearms Industry in America. 


At Ilion, N. Y., in that historic country of the Leather 
Stocking Tales, one morning a hundred years ago, a 
young man plucked up courage to ask his father for 
the money with which to satisfy his yearning for a 
rifle. What a yearning it must have been! From the 
little blacksmith shop on the family estate he could 
look off on the hills alive with game. The request was 
refused but the traditional conservatism of -American 
fathers suffered one of its worst if not one of its first 
jolts for Eliphalet Remington, Jr., so the familiar story 
of the valley runs, told and retold from father to son 
by many a fireside, picked up scrap iron here and 
there, hammered it into a billet, carried the bar 15 
miles to Utica to have it bored and rifled, and then 
assembled and completed the first- Remington rifle. It 
was a well made weapon and there was a demand for 
more. To-day 25,000 workers are making firearms and 
ammunition which go forth under the Remington name. 

The young Remington of a hundred years ago bids 
fair to become very well known to marksmen of the 
present day for Albin Polasek, the Bohemian sculptor, 
is creating in clay, his conception of the making of 
the first Remington. From this model bronze statues 
will be made to be used as trophies for proficiency in 
marksmanship in the National Guard. Moreover, the 
world’s greatest poster artists are competing for a prize 
ot $1,000 in gold for the best poster commemorating 
the Centennial occasion. 

Indeed, it seems an almost uncanny episode in our 
country’s history that the first lasting rifle industry 
should have been staged in the land of the Six Na- 
tions, our highest type of American woodsman. 


Billings Plan a Good One. 


The Billings Rod and Gun Club of Billings, Mont., 
says the DuPont Magazine, has a regular shoot pro- 
gram that is novel and interesting, and at the same 
time provides a wide diversity of shooting for the 
members, giving them practice in handicap and double 
ta:get shooting, as well as singies. Jhe regular pro- 
gram consists of 50 targets, made up of 4 events, as 
follows: 

25 targets at 16 yards. 

5 “ “38 “ 

5 “ “ 20 “ 

10 (5 pair) doubles. 

Mr. Secretary, try this program out at your club. 
We predict your members will like it. 


New Handicap Idea. 


Out in the Middle West, trapshooting clubs are giv- 
ing a new handicap system a trial, which so far has 
proved satisfactory. The system is simple and works 
automatically once it is started. By way of example— 
we will suppose five men are shooting a match in 20- 
target events. They all start at 16 yards. There- 
after each man’s handicap in yards is governed by the 
score he makes in the preceding event. A man break- 
ing 18 from the 16-yard mark in the first event, shoots 
from the 18-yard mark in the second event. Should 
he break 20 in the second event from the 18-yard mark, 
he shoots from 20 yards in the third event. Should he 
break 16 from the 20 yards in the third event, he shoots 
from the 16-yard in the fourth event. Breaking 19 in 
the fourth event, he shoots from the 19-yard mark in 
the fifth event. Suppose he breaks 17 in the fifth event 
his total score would be 90 x 100. The advantage of 
this system is its simplicity. No extra work is neces- 
sary by the secretary or handicap committee. Every 
man knows where he shoots the next event and 
promptly takes his proper place when called upon to 
shoot. This system can also be worked in 15 and 25- 
target events, on the same basis as above outlined. A 
man breaking 15 x 15 would shoot from the 20-yard 
mark in the next event, as would a man breaking 25 
x 25. An example of this system follows: 


rag 1st 2nd 3rd 4th — &th 


§3 Event Event Event Event Event 
om gaedaeadtegde ae 
Exo S-6o6a6¢ 8 ¢ 6 8 3 8 Total 
a S =} 3 3S 3 
mn” Bom amn ch ww 
John Doe ....16 20 20 19 19 18 18 19 19 17 93 X 100 
) ee eae 146 19 19 18 18 17 17 19 19 19 QI X 100 


B. Smith ....16 18 18 17 17 16 16 20 20 18 8& x 100 
J. Jones .....16 17 17 16 16 20 20 17 17 18 88x 100 
T. Bones ..... 16 16 16 20 20 I9 19 19 I9 18 92x 100 


—DuPont Magazine. 
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THE PIPING OF THE CLANS 


Mr. C. A. Young has already placed a number of fine 
runs to his credit this season. Among these are 265 
straight at Peru, Muncie and Columbia City, Ind.; 260 
straight at Logansport and Peru, Ind., and Springfield, 
O., and 231 straight at the Central Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League Tournament, Springfield, O. 


Some have “gone straight” with the little 20 gauge at 
the Shooting School at Atlantic City. Many would be 
glad to go 25 straight at 12 yards rise with a 12 gauge. 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. has just off the press 
a very interesting book bound in Fabrikoid. There are 
251 distinct commodities listed, with an explanation of 
each one, 

Gil Wheeler, the one time well-known “pro” of New 
England is again in the game. He had gone with the 
Hercules Powder Co. of Wilmington, Del. It will be 
a pleasure to see Gil’s smiling face and hear his stories 
again. 

The 1912 Grand American Handicap brought out 377 
entries. In 1913 the entries totaled sor and jumped to 
513 in 1914, and mounted to 884 in 1915. How many will 
St. Louis have this year? 

In his last two times out Art Killam, the St. Louis 
target-breaker, has broken 99 out of 100. He missed one 
clay bird at Collensville and one at St. Louis. He is 
out for a record this year. 


Now that the Missouri State Championship is over, 
St. Louis trapshooters can turn their attention to the 
Grand American Handicap. 


Astoria, Ore., has a gun club with 257 members, and’ 


quite naturally is one of the most enterprising clubs 
in that section of the country. 


The Vancouver Gun Club, Limited, of Vancouver, B. 
C., will conduct a registered shoot on July 1. 


Toledo, O., announces that it desires the 1917 Grand 
American Handicap. There is nothing like making the 
announcement early so that the Interstate Association 
will know who is interested. 


The Westy Hogans’ annual shoot will be held in At- 
lantic City on September 12 to 16, inclusive. The shoot 
will take place on either the new Garden Pier or at 
Venice Park, 


Atglen, Pa., a town of 750 persons, boasts of a gun 
club of 20 years’ reign that has never been defeated in 
league competition or interclub contests. 


The recent Oklahoma State Tournament was the 
largest ever held in that State, having 90 shooters 
competing. The shooters decided to make an effort to 


prevent the State authorities from spending $75,000 re-- 


ceived for gunning licenses for the building of new 
roads. 


In a recent shoot of the St. Paul (Minn.) Rod and 
Gun Club, J. E. Harker had a run of 114. 


Princeton University trapshooters by breaking 451 out 
of soo targets, won the 1916 championship of the Inter- 
collegiate Trapshooting League. Yale was second, with 
448 breaks; Harvard third, with 390 and Dartmouth 
fourth, with 352. Yale won the championship last year 
and Princeton the year before. 


Frank Troeh, of Vancouver, Wash., is hitting the clay 
birds with startling regularity. In a recent tournament 
at Lewistown, Ore., he had a high run of 113, break- 
ing 100 straight the first day, and 148 and 146 out of 
150 on each of the succeeding days. 


O’Brien, Rankin, Hubert, of Hutchinson, and Bach- 
ellor, of Kansas City, are making a tour of the Kansas 
shoots, and the same arrangement that they had a year 
ago is in effect. The man making the highest score is 
known as manager of the party for the next day, and 
his word is law. The second high score gets the rank 
of assistant manager, who has no particular duties. 
Third highest score achieves the rank of gun-toter, and 
all of the guns of the party must be carried by him. The 
member of the shooting quartet with the lowest score 
for the day has to be porter on the next day and 
carry the grips, run errands and do all of the drudge 
work connected with the outing. 


Portland and Seattle are very much interested in 
telegraphic shooting contests just now. Several of them 
have been held by the clubs of the two cities, the 
male shooters trying it after the fair Dianas began it. 

Trapshooting at night is something which the Port- 
land Club is strong for, too. Four large 100 candle- 


power lights have been erected over the traphouses and 
the trapshooters now enjoy themselves in the evenings 
as well as in the afternoons. 


Preparing for the Washington State Tournament, 
Frank Troeh broke 100 straight in a recent match. 


At a recent shoot of the Green Lake, Cal., Club there 
were 47 contestants, 11 of them being women. 

J. M. Walker won the championship of Oklahoma in 
the State Tournament, breaking 94 out of 100 thrown 
targets. Tulsa, Okla., will conduct the 1917 champion- 
skip shoot. 

Trapshooting is one thing the war doesn’t seem to af- 
fect. The sport is growing by leaps and bounds, more 
persons becoming attached to it each week. 


Eight clubs are’ now affiliated with the Delaware State 
Sportsmen’s Association, which is pretty nearly every 
club in the peach-growing State. 

Possibly the oldest shooting club in the United States 
is the Leather Stocking Club, of Oswego, New York. 
This organization was formed on March 17, 1860, and 
is still very active. 


OCEAN AND STREAM FISHING CLUB SURF- 
CASTING TOURNAMENT. 


The Ocean and Stream Fishing Club held its First 
Annual Surf Casting Tournament at Weequahic Park, 
Newark, N. J., on Saturday, June 17th, as a part of 
the celebration of Newark’s 250th Anniversary. 

It was a thorough success in every respect except un- 
fortunate weather for although it attracted a galaxy 
of the world’s greatest casters including the champion 
of them all, Dr, Carleton Simon of New York, not a 
lead reached the 360 ft. mark, showers and a baffling 
cross wind dashing the high hopes of the contestants. 

Four events were cast as follows: 

First—Club members only. Best average of 3 casts. 


Oren field. 

Second—Open to all. Best average of 5 casts. Open 
field. 

Third—Open to all. Longest cast of 5. Open field. 


Distance-accuracy. Total of 


Fourth—Open to all. 
5 casts. 
Two exhibitions of 5 casts each were given by Dr. 
Simon, the holder of the World’s Record. 
Winning scores are appended: 
Event 1—Club Members Only. 


Avge. 
Robert Haviland ............. 302 296.5 200 266.2 
Leis Peete? «inccccccccccccses 244 239.3 2068 249.8 
Wm. Diganard ............00- 212.3 «271 254 255.9 
H. Boutillette .............00. 203.6 225.9 216.6 215.3 
je eer rrr etetT 318.9 319.7 212.5 


The bright pafticular star in this event was Hoffman, 
a youngster of less than 20 years, who has been 
handling the surf ‘rod but a few months. His swift 
smooth delivery would have won him first place by 
a large margin but for a regrettable break-down on his 
first cast, 

Event 2—Open to All. 
Avge. 
J. E. Clayton, A. 
322.1% 313-7 338.1 353.8 335.10 


Mi Be FCs. 324.11 296.3 3188 338.1 324.4 3205 


Howard Kain, A. 
Wi We Bocas igsees 323.2 297 318.4. 308.4 331.1 315.7 
C. T. Maginnis, O. 
ee ee tee eee 343-4 312.9 318.11 2928 300 313.6 
C. H. Wells, A. P. 
Be thee” ceevanmiuhen 295-2 317.6 266.7 284.7 341.4 301.5 


Event 3—Open to All. 
Ft. Inches 
J. E. Clayton, A, P. F. C.—Longest Cast...... 346 7 
J. E. Newman, Belmar F. C.—Longest Cast.... 
Heward Kain, A. P. F. C.—Longest Cast....342 7 


C. H. Wells, A. P. F. C.—Longest Cast...... 38 4 
E. E. Davis, A. P. F. C—Longest Cast...... 325 +10 
E. Holzman, M. B. F. C.—Longest Cast...... 308 «68 


Several other contestants entered but failed to reach 
the 300 ft. mark, notably Mr. Sahdala, who left a sick 
bed to compete. 

Event 4—Distance-Accuracy, Open to All. 
Avge. 
CL T-Bar Be. Bie cavcakaeane centecacguese 276.5 
Js ae A Be Po Rie i cdc nctcennsdce cattscacs 272.7 


50c. TRIAL ORDER FOR 10c. 


Best kodak developing. Any size roll, toc. 
Six prints free with first roll. 


Or, send six negatives, any size, and 1oc, (star§ps) 
for six prints. 8 x 10 enlargements, a 
Kodaks and supplies - = - ice list free 


ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY 
47 West Avenue - - - ROANOKE, VA. 


BE PREPARED 


“It is not inconsistent with American tradition that everybody should 
know how to shoot and protect himself. 
--PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON at Washington, May 9th, 1916. 


Size, 3 Inches Long, % Inch Wide 


Defender Pocket Knife 


NOT A TOY NO RECOIL 

For Sportsman, Fisherman, Trapper 

A _— knife and pistol combined which fires a 
regular .22 cartridge, blank or ball. Effective as 
any pistol; also first-class pocket knife. Nickel 
silver finish. Expensively made. Handsome in 
appearance. Absolutely safe. $2.50 postage paid. 
Send money order or paper money and 2c. stamps 


U. S. SMALL ARMS CO., 1790 B’way, N. Y. 


GAME LAND FOR SALE 


About 8,000 a. in South Carolina; rolling country 
with wonderful quail and woodcock country; ideal 
location for quail preserve. Susceptible to high cul- 
tivation. Cheap to quick buyer. 


H. B. WELLS, Postoffice Box 622, Norfolk, Virginia 





i Dees. FE Re oc ices cccceccs sacacaaeenn 257-6 
Exhibition by 1 r. Simon, Midland Beach F. C. 

Total 

S CASTS ..cvecee SEE «ve 329.11 339 — 1016.5 

§ CASON © ccesciéen 347-4 321.10 300 305-1 323.5 1597.8 


Dr. Simon was distinctly not up to his recent form in 
his exhibition but in spite of this it was only the un- 
favorable weather conditions which caused him to dis- 
appoint his admirers by exceeding his 1915 record of 379 
ft. 10 inches. 

The Ocean and Stream tournament speaks volumes 
for the gains made in surf casting during the past 
three years. From 1910 to 1914 the American record 
stood at 314 ft. 10 inches. Here in one unfavorable day 
are seen seven men and a boy in action who ex- 
ceed it by from 4 to 40 feet. The possibilities for 
new records during the coming 1916 tournaments are 
highly flattering. 
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SPORTSMAN TOURIST 


SALMON FISHING 


I have miles of Good Salmon Fishing on_ the 
famous Seattiguit River, and also good Sea Trout Fish- 
ing, which I will lease in periods or for the Season. 
There is accommodation for three or four ladies or 
gentlemen in a comfortable and well-furnished lodge, 
which is beautifully located and secluded, with ice 
house and smoking den, and situated about midway of 
the fishing. Lodge is nine miles from railway station, 
and reached over a good auto road. Experienced guides 
always on hand. For full particulars write to 


HENRY BISHOP, Bathurst, New Brunswick 
For Your Spring Trout Fishing Trip 


this year try the justly famous old Sullivan County 
trout "anene--the Willowemoc and the Mongaup. Re- 
stocking every year has kept these streams the most 
reliable for good sport of any in this section. You can 
put up at the Old Cooper Homestead—of high reputation 
for almost half a century as a fisherman’s resort. A 
new house, all modern improvements, good rooms an 
every *comfort—open fireplaces. Season opens April 4th. 
Make arrangements now and 
booklet and rates. Address 





come early. 





The ADIRONDACKS 


To close estates | have several very fine 
camps for sale. These places have every im- 
provement of a city home. They vary in size 
from 30 to 900 acres. 

Also, a very handsome cottage at Thous- 
and Island Park, St. Lawrence River. 

When you are ready to purchase a camp 
or cottage in the Adirondacks, consult me, 
for I have the properties. 


C. W. HILL, - - Utica, N. Y. 
21 Stewart Building 


















FOR SALE 
Golf, Fishing, Farming 


MANCHESTER-IN-THE-MTS. 
Desirable property for summer resi- 
dence, located in Village of Manches- 
ter, Vt. Fine trout brook, 3 small 
ponds all well stocked, 8-room house, 
2 barns, 3 poultry houses, 600 maple 
trees and sugar house. 
Cottage life surroundings. 
Write 


Cc. F. ORVIS CO., Manchester, Vt. 


There’s Good Fishing 


to be had in the two lakes near 
the Stevens House, in the Adi- 
rondacks. 

And hunting can be enjoyed 
without the necessity of a long 
trip. 

The Lake Placid golf links are 
on the hotel grounds. All out- 
door diversions. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


For Special June Rates and Booklet Address 
STEVENS. HOTEL CO., Lake Placid, N.Y. 













CEDAR GROVE HOUSE 


On Lake Bomoseen, 7 hours ride from New York 
—ideal for boating, bathing, fishing, and all outdoor 
recreations. 

Large-mouth Oswego bass abound up to 8 Ibs., 
small-mouth black bass to 6 lIbs., besides pan-fish 
and large pike. 

Cottages, park gel oye hotel with modern 
improvements, local produce; tennis, baseball, driv- 
ing, with hotel livery, tramping with guides, steamer 
and launch on the lake. 

Rates $10 to $15 per week. 

EDWARD DUNN, Prop. 















Castleton, Vermont 





d | THE MONARCH REEL and our famous 


Write for 


MISS ADA COOPER, De Bruce, Sullivan County, mY. } 


are well 


FOREST AND STREAM 


This Practical 
Casting Reel 


Will serve you long and 
well. It is easy running, 
can’t backlash, eliminates 
all line trouble. 


THE MONARCH REEL 


is simple, well-made, efficient—and the 
cost is far below that of the average reel 
not comparing with the Monarch in dura- 
bility and workmanlike qualities. 
Fits any standard reel-seat, will handle any 
standard casting-line, 80 yards capacity. 

While the bait is on its journey through space, from 
the tip of the rod to the chosen spot “where the big 
ones are,” THE MONARCH never fails in its duty of 
paying out the line with surprising smoothness. 

When you have finished, and 
| minutes “shore leave,” your line will be dry on the 


reel, 
SUBMARINE BAIT, both sent for..... $200 
FT. WAYNE BAIT & REEL CO., FT. WAYNE, IND. 
















Save Your Shoulder. Don’t Flinch! 
Insist on seeing this pad at your dealer's emented 
J. W. PERKINS, 10 Sea Street, Everett, Mass. 


Free Colored 
Cirealar 










FISH AND SPAWN FOR STOCKING 
OF ALL SIZES 


B f R ©O © K For Stocking Purposes. Eyed 

T Eggs in Season. Hotels Supplied. 
© { J | N. F. HOXIE, R. F. D. 

Plymouth Massachusetts 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment deali i 

small-mouth black bias commercially in ‘the. Unite 

penton Viguroes Jeune bass in various sizes, rang- 
advance to i i 

it es ae? 3 and 4 inch fingerlings 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 

Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN New Preston, Conn. 
























of all ages for stocki 
Brook Trout brooks ond lakes. , cea 


trout fs8s in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
aa’ in fine condition. Correspondence 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 









RAINBOW TROUT 


adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the result. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 








Stock Your Streams 
and Ponds with Trout 


My name and address is .........cccsccccce 






Lake covers about 











Does your water now contain trout? 
_ Fill in above, mail to us and we will send you 
interesting circular on Brook Trout’ and suggestions 
for stocking. Address all correspondence to 
R. E. HAYFORD, Superintendent 
Willowemoc Creek Hatchery 
De Bruce - - - -+- SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. 
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setter breeders are aware that they have 





THE YEAR OF THE POINTER. 
(Continued from page 1039) 


Another good setter derby of last season was 
Kirk’s Buss, a_ son of ‘Wise’s Ruby’s Sport (H. 
D. Kirkover, Buffalo). 

The pointers in the derbys were not a bad lot 
by any means. On the prairies, Rap’s Pansy Blos- 
som won the All-American derby. In the Inde- 
pendent trials, Sanlou Ned won out, and in the 
Continental trials three pointers won the entire 
purse, Lady Wayne taking first, Speculation sec- 
ond, and Attakapas Rap third, In the Georgia 
derby, Speculation won first, but the other places 
were accounted for by setters. 

Naturally after these successes the pointer 
breeders feel that they have a slight edge on the 
setters. But it must not be forgotten that there 
are seasons when one breed or the other, for no 
apparent reason, fails to show at its best. Last 
year happened to be such a one for the setter. 
Perhaps there is a reason, but to go into a pro- 
lix dissertation as to the whys and the where- 
fores is not in the scope of this paper. 

In conclusion it might be said, however, that 
t gone 
wrong in some of their breeding operations. 


| Realizing this, they have set about to remedy the 
| evil, and, therefore, we may look to the setter 
to hold his own in the future. 


No doubt when 
balances are struck from season to season it will 
be found that one breed is as good as the other, 
whether he wears short or long hair. 


BAIT ANGLING FOR BLACK BASS. 


(Continued from page 1033) 

open shore and the boat drifts in before a wind 
to cover the section into which the boat is drift- 
ing and then let it settle quietly against the bank 
and cast as far as possible on both sides. This 
will very often pick up a fish that would other- 
wise be missed through the spaces between casts 
being too great. 

It is well to remember that bass will not al- 
ways take the first cast at night. It may be the 
tenth one before they will rise to investigate. 

There are fishermen who go out on a windy 
night and anchor the boat in one spot for an 
hour or more at a time, sit back comfortably and 
cast on all sides during that time, and come in 
with fish. 

During July there is generally good casting 
during the day with frogs and wooden minnows, 
providing the sun be not too warm, the best cast- 
ing being from sunrise until nine o’clock and 
from sunset until darkness, or if it be a rainy 
day the whole day may prove to be good. 

There is really no telling just when they are 
going to feed, consequently one must stay on the 
grounds and wait for the luck to change. 


The Grand Trunk—and the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific—will give you this year if you desire, an 
opportunity to go clear west to the Facific, over 
a route that is absolutely new, and which will 
enable you to gaze at regions that until now 
have been beyond the reach of even the hazard- 
ous traveler—or adventurer. More immediately 
interesting is the fact that the Grand Trunk will 
take you past the north shore of Lake Nepigon, 
that wondrous sea of ‘some 70 or 80 miles in 
length, and the breeding ground of the world 
famous Nepigon trout—nearly as long, if some 
tales are to be believed. From Prince Rupert, 
the most northerly railway terminal on the conti- 
nent, the Grand Trunk has established a quick 
steamship service to Alaska. 


Fifteen hundred elk wantonly shot by poachers 
within the past sixty days east and north of 


| Gardiner, Mont., have been reported by State 


Game Warden De Hart, who has just completed 
an investigation of game law violations in that 
locality. The animals were slain for their teeth. 
Many toothless yearlings, however, were included 
in the massacre. 
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